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ARTICLE I. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
AND HIS WRITINGS. 


RAY PALMER, D.D. 


T a date quite within the memory of many now living, our 
country had nothing that could fairly be called aliterature. As 
our ancestors brought with them not a little of the learning of the 
fatherland, and at once laid the foundation of educational institu- 
tions, there had been from the first a certain kind and amount of 
intellectual culture and a remarkable degree of intelligence among 
the people generally. Men eminent as thinkers and respectable for 
scholarship had made the American pulpit known and respected in 
other lands. Inthe legal and medical professions, among the edu- 
cators in the colleges, and conspicuously in the ranks of statesman- 
ship, there had been men who had won and enjoyed a world-wide 
reputation. But in the department of belles-lettres, little or nothing 
had been produced that could claim and keep a place in the elegant 
literature of the world. It resulted necessarily from the condition of 
a newly settled country, that a class who could devote themselves 
to the production of works of taste and art should be something to 
be waited for till the foundations of society and institutions should 
have been well laid. 


* Poems. By WriLLrAM CULLEN BRYANT. D. AppLeToN & Co.—ORATIONS AND 
ADDRESSES, By WiLLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. G. P. PuTNAM & SONS. 
VOL. 1.—28 
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So sudden and rapid have been the rise and growth of American 
literature, that it would be difficult for those who have but lately 
come upon the stage to conceive how strong was the desire, in the 
earlier years of the present century, that something worthy of that 
name might be produced, nor with what enthusiasm the stars that 
rose one after another till they formed the brilliant constellation on 
which we now are wont to look admiringly, were greeted as they 
appeared. Washington Irving, born in 1783, Richard H. Dana, in 
1787, James Fenimore Cooper, in 1789, William Cullen Bryant, in 
1794, James G. Percival and Fitz-Greene Halleck, in 1795, were the 
most prominent of the group of writers who first attracted the at- 
tention and won the favor of literary critics beyond the ocean. Of 
these, Mr. Dana and Mr. Bryant alone survive; the former feeling, 
not very severely we believe, the infirmities of age; the latter 
retaining to an extraordinary degree his vigor both of body and 
mind. The success of these writers who earliest ventured into the 
literary arena of course encouraged and quickened others; some of 
whom have already passed away, some are bringing forth the ripe 
fruits of mature age, and some are in the freshness and promise of 
life’s best years. The accomplished and lamented Prescott was born in 
1796 ; George Bancroft, who still lives and works, in 1800; Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, in 1804. Mr. Longfellow was born in 1807; Mr. Whittier 
the same year; and Oliver Wendell Holmes in 1809. Along with 
these, many others, the dead and the living, have won honorable 
positions in the various departments of authorship, and are read as 
classics wherever the English language is spoken. The most san- 
guine could hardly have hoped to see so soon what the last fifty 
years have wrought. 

Its great authors are the glory of a nation. A man in whom true 
genius is developed and made practical is a mighty power. When 
- such a man consecrates his rare gifts to good and useful ends, when 
he gives himself to the work of contributing to the elevation, refine- 
ment, and happiness of his fellows, and through a course of years 
reaches them with fresh.and stimulating thoughts, making them half 
forget their cares and sorrows, and moving them to love what is purest 
and to aspire to what is highest and most worthy, he deserves to be 
regarded as a benefactor of the world. His influence reaches far 
beyond the limits within which it is distinctly recognized; and like 
fragrant odors that fill all the air, it refreshes thousands and makes 
their lives richer and better than they could otherwise have been. 
No people, therefore, are true to themselves who do not reverently 
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cherish and honor the names of those who have entertained and 
instructed them; who do not sacredly guard their reputations and 
endeavor to perpetuate their power. Our countrymen will not, we 
trust, be wanting in this great duty. 

In proposing it to ourselves to direct the attention of our readers 
to the writings, more especially the poetical writings, of William 
Cullen Bryant, we by no means assume that any thing need be said 
to enhance their value in the estimation of those who have enjoyed 
them as they successively appeared. But the generation that 
eagerly read his most admired pieces as they came fresh from his 
pen, has now almost passed away. New claimants for popular favor 
and new forms of poetic composition are making large demands on 
the time and interest of readers; and it may not be a wholly useless 
service to remind the far more numerous generation that is now 
advancing, how great treasures are within their reach. Whena 
writer has furnished models of pure thought and polished style 
enriched with the graces that attract and. charm, he has contributed 
materially to the education of the popular judgment and taste. His 
works become classics; and the duty is then imposed on all who 
desire to advance true culture and to maintain a healthful and 
elevated tone in literature, of doing what may be done to direct the 
attention of new successions of readers to the standard so presented. 
A strong tendency has of late revealed itself towards the formation 
of a school of poetry in which there is little of the beauty that is 
chaste and simple, much that is obscure, overwrought, and inhar- 
monious, and more that is morally, as well as esthetically, perni- 
cious. It would be a great benefit conferred on the readers of such 
poetry could they be recalled to the study and love of such a writer 
as Mr. Bryant. Rien n'est beau que le vrai—it is finely said by 
Racine—Nothing is beautiful but truth ; and it may be added with 
equal positiveness, nothing that is false—false in substance or in 
taste—will endure the test of time. 

The principal incidents in Mr. Bryant’s sacle life have found 
their way, some years since, into the biographical dictionaries. In 
some of these summaries, however, there are material inaccuracies, 
while some of the more significant facts are altogether omitted. 
For these reasons, and also because some knowledge of an author’s 
personal antecedents and experiences is almost necessary to a full 
appreciation of his genius and the best understanding of his writ- 
ings, we shall preface our estimate of Mr. Bryant’s position in the 
literature of his country by a brief biographical sketch. 
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He was born in Cummington, Hampshire County, Massachusetts, 
in 1794, as already stated. His father, who was a practicing physi- 
cian, must have been a man of more than ordinary intelligence and 
sagacity. He early recognized and skillfully developed the peculiar 
genius of his son. It is related, on the best authority, that when on 
one occasion William read to his father an elegy that he had written 

‘on some distinguished person who had died, his father’s comment ,4 
was: “ There are just four lines of poetry in the piece, and all the 
rest is tinsel.” The young poet had been reading Darwin, and had 
unconsciously caught something of his florid style. Quite probably 
the father’s criticism may have helped to form that severity of taste 
which made mere verbiage impossible to him in after years. The 
boy appears to have found himself—that is to say, to have become 
conscious of his own powers—even while yet in childhood. There 
was nothing, however, in this of the morbid and half-monstrous 
precocity that sometimes excites astonishment, and awakens expecta- 
tion only to disappoint it. His surroundings as a boy on a rough 
country farm were well fitted to give him both physical and intellec- 
tual vigor; and though his first efforts at poetical composition 
excited surprise by the maturity which they exhibited, they were ‘ 
yet chaste and natural in their style and spirit. The picturesque 
and varied scenery of Hampshire must needs have acted strongly on 
the sensibilities of one constitutionally so susceptible ; and doubtless 
it was very much by his familiarity with this from childhood that he 
acquired that minute knowledge of nature and sympathy with all 
her moods for which he has been so distinguished in later years. 

At ten years of age he wrote and declaimed in school a piece in 
verse. There was nothing remarkable perhaps in this circumstance, 
except that it was the first revelation of the poetic nature that was 
in him; but that at thirteen he should have written a political 
satire so reflecting the spirit of the time that it was not only pub- 
lished in 1808, but went to a second edition the next year, 1809, was 
certainly significant. At fourteen he commenced the study of Latin 
under the care of his maternal uncle, the late Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Snell, of Brookfield, Massachusetts, where he remained eight months. 
At fifteen he commenced the study of Greek with the Rev. Moses 
Hallock, of Plainfield, Massachusetts, and at the end of two months 
had read the Greek Testament entirely through! For his board at 
Mr. Hallock’s—alas, for those halcyon days!—he paid one dollar 
the week, Mr. Hallock insisting that this was all it cost! 

After leaving Mr. Hallock’s he studied by himself awhile, and 
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then entered Williams College a sophomore, at about sixteen, in 
1810. He had hardly time here to distinguish himself as a scholar, 






for he remained but two terms, and not two years, as has been, > 


stated in some of the sketches of his career. For some reason he 
decided, with others of his class, to complete his course at Yale; 
but this involved additional expense, and at this point his father 
was unable to assist him. The result was that he pursued his col- 
lege studies no further, but after a few months at home commenced 
the study of the law with Judge Samuel Howe, of Worthington, in 
Hampshire County, where he remained two years. After this he 
went to Bridgewater, where he completed his legal studies with the 
Hon. William Baylies; and was then, in 1815, admitted to the bar at 
Plymouth. His first attempt to establish himself in his profession 
was at Plainfield, where he had studied with Mr. Hallock; but he 
remained here only for one year, and then removed to Great 
Barrington, where for the nine succeeding years he practiced law, 
relieving, however, the professional routine by the indulgence of his 
poetic tastes. The “Thanatopsis” had been written so early as 
1811, that is in his eighteenth year. Before writing this, his poetic 
ardor had been somewhat intensified by reading the “Memoirs and 
Select Remains of Henry Kirke White” and Blair’s “ Grave ;” the 
sombre character of the latter not repelling him, but apparently 
harmonizing, to a certain extent, with the serious thoughtfulness of 
his own temperament. It was not until some time after “ Thana- 
topsis”’ was written that the manuscript came into the hands of his 
father. It was at length, in 1817, taken by him to the editors of the 
North American Review, published in that journal, and at once 
recognized as indicating the advent of a poet of rare promise. The 
lines “ To a Waterfowl” were written in 1815, when the author was 
in his twenty-first year. The piece called “The Ages” was written 
in 1821, and was delivered on Commencement week at Cambridge, 
before the Harvard Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. It was 
at this time that, by the earnest advice of Richard H. Dana, Prof. 
Edward T. Channing, of Harvard College, and Judge Willard 
Phillips, Mr. Bryant was persuaded to publish a small volume con- 
taining “The Ages” and other poems. This was very favorably 
received, and increased his reputation ; we may say, indeed, estab- 
lished it. 

It was during this year, in which so much that stood related to 
his future had been accomplished, that Mr. Bryant was married to 
Miss Fanny Fairchild, of Great Barrington. One is ready to regret 
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that neither Clio nor Euterpe, neither history nor song, has revealed 
to us any thing concerning the experiences of the youthful poet, 
while passing through those delicious days that have lent inspiration 
and tenderness to so many of the sons of the lyre. Was he ever 
intoxicated with the sweet delirium that breathes in the numbers cf 
Burns and Moore and Byron?—ever tempted to write such pas- 
sionate rhapsodies as they delighted in? We do not believe he 
ever was. His nature was too deep and calm to effervesce after 
such a fashion. It was nevertheless rich in tender emotions, and 
must have felt, however quietly, the raptures of early and recipro- 
cated love. This makes it the more remarkable that in all his 
poetical writings that have been published there is so little directly 
relating to that passion which has been almost the chief theme of so 
many novelists and poets; and almost nothing that can be taken asa 
transcript of his own emotions. There is a single piece that may 


.very well be imagined to have been addressed to the object of his 


personal affections, especially as the stanzas ascribe to the “ fairest 
of the rural maids” a love of nature so intense, and tastes so con- 
genial with his own. 


“ Oh, fairest of the rural maids! 
Thy birth was in the forest shades ; 
Green boughs and glimpses of the sky, 
Were all that met thine infant eye. 


“ Thy sports, thy wanderings, when a child, 
Were ever in the sylvan wild ; 
And all the beauty of the place 
Is in thy heart and on thy face. 


“ The twilight of the trees and rocks 
Is in the light shade of thy locks ; 
Thy step is as the wind, that weaves 
Its playful way among the leaves. 


“ Thine eyes are springs, in whose serene 
And silent waters heaven is seen ; 
Their lashes are the herbs that look 
On their young figures in the brook. 


“ The forest depths, by foot unpressed, 
Are not more sinless than thy breast ; 
The holy peace, that fills the air 

Of those calm solitudes, is there.” 
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Mr. Bryant’s domestic life appears to have been eminently happy. 
For forty-six years he rejoiced in the wife of his youth. On the 
27th of July, 1866, she passed away in peace. She was regarded by 
those who knew her best as a woman of rare excellence. Natu- 
rally sympathetic in her disposition, her manners were gentle and 
prepossessing. She was kind, hospitable, ready to good works, 

4 and her whole life was pervaded by a tranquil religious spirit. 
While altogether ingenuous, she was yet endowed with a good share 
of practical sagacity, to which her husband gratefully acknowledges 
himself to have been often indebted. Although, as we have said, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the piece above quoted, we have 
nothing relating to their early love, the virtues of the wife, and the 
depth and beauty of their mutual affection, are tenderly and ex- 
quisitely set forth in the poem entitled “The Future Life,” addressed ~ 
to her in 1847, twenty-six years after marriage. We quote a few 
stanzas: 





“ How shall I know thee in the sphere which keeps 
The disembodied spirits of the dead, 
When all of thee that time could wither sleeps 
t And perishes among the dust’ we tread? 


“‘ For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain 
If there I meet thy gentle presence not ; 
Nor hear the voice I love, nor read again 
In thy serenest eyes the tender thought. 


“ Will not thy own meek heart demand me there? 
The heart whose fondest throbs to me were given— 
My name on earth was ever in thy prayer, 
And wilt thou never utter it in heaven ? 


* * * = * 


“ The love that lived through all the stormy past, 
And meekly with my harsher nature bore, 
And deeper grew and tenderer to the last, 
¥ Shall it expire with life and be no more? 


“ A happier lot than mine and larger light 
Await thee there, for thou hast bowed thy will 
In cheerful homage to the rule of right, 
And lovest all, and renderest good for ill. 


* * * * * * 


* Shalt thou not teach me, in that calmer home, 

The wisdom that I learned so ill in this— 
The wisdom which is love—till I become 

Thy fit companion in that land of bliss?” 
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One is reminded, in reading these touching words, of the splen- 
did eulogium of his wife and acknowledgment of her influence over 
him for good by Sir James McIntosh, which has been so much 
admired. Many of the greatest of men have been proud to own 
their indebtedness to the half-angelic influence of noble wives. The 
poem entitled “The Life that Is” was also addressed to Mrs, 
Bryant, after her recovery from a long and dangerous illness at 
Naples, whence in her convalescence she had been taken to Cas- 
tellamare for change of scene and air. Over the whole aspect of the 
world there seemed to be spread a new glory to her husband’s eye, 
as he saw the dear invalid daily regaining the power to enjoy the 
' charms of nature and share with him the social hours once more. 
There is also an allusion to her in one of his latest pieces, written 
since her death, entitled “‘ May Evening.” 

In 1824, Mr. Bryant was engaged by the publishers of the United 
States Literary Gazette, a semi-monthly then published at Boston, 
to contribute a poem each month throughout the year. With the 
steadiness of purpose which has always characterized him he fulfilled 
the engagement, and received as a compensation the sum of two 
hundred dollars! ‘Green River,’ “Walk at Sunset,” and “The 
West Wind” were published in Richard H. Dana’s “Idle Man.” 
He did not, however, suffer his literary pursuits to interfere materi- 
ally with his professional duties. He steadily rose in his practice as 
a lawyer in the courts of the country, and promised to attain a high 
position. But in 1825 he was induced to remove to the city of 
New York, where he edited the New York Review for one year, 
and became connected with the Evening Post, a position in which 
he still remains after nearly half a century, the patriarch of the 
editorial staff. 

During this long period, Mr. Bryant has lived in the living world. 
Instead of withdrawing from the practical affairs of life and declining 
its stern contests, he has manfully borne his part in them, and yet 
has kept the sacred fire burning serenely on the altar of Apollo. His 
intellectual activity has been constant, and his reputation has steadily. 
advanced with years. He has repeatedly visited Europe, and even 
extended his travels to Syria and Egypt, remaining for considerable 
periods at the more important points, and studying men, manners, 
and the languages and literature of the principal countries, as well as 
art and objects of historic interest. In his own country, too, he has 
* traveled widely and observed with a careful eye. His published let- 
ters, describing his observations both at home and abroad, have been 
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such as might have been expected from such a man, and have been 
widely read. A volume of orations and addresses furnishes perhaps 
the best specimens of his style as a prose writer. It contains com- 
memorative discourses, delivered by special request, on his distin- 
guished friends, Thomas Cole, the artist, James Fenimore Cooper, 
Washington Irving, Fitz-Greene Halleck, and Gulian Crommelin 
Verplanck, with other interesting addresses. The commemorative 
discourses are models in their kind, equally creditable to his intellect 
and his heart. The style is simple, chaste, pellucid, elegant. In the 
delineation of character and genius there is nothing vague and gen- 
eral, but, in the case of each subject of discourse, the nicest analysis 
and the most judicial discrimination. It is so common a thing, unfor- 
tunately, to see men who are eminent in the same line of effort 
misunderstand, or for other reasons, such as prejudice or jealousy, 
depreciate each other, that there is true moral beauty in the honest 
heartiness, the generous pleasure, with which Mr. Bryant does full 
justice to the names and works of his illustrious compeers. This 
rare magnanimity in his appreciation and treatment of other men 
has been a habit of his life. He has had his reward. Now in his 
eightieth year, he receives such frequent proofs of the veneration of 
his fellow-citizens, and is so often called on fitting occasions to public 
services, that it is quite manifest, not only that his personal character is 
loved and honored, but also that his literary reputation rests on an en- 
during basis. It has seldom happened that a great poet has discharged 
so steadily and so well the practical duties of ordinary life. Admired 
and honored as a writer, he has been equally admired and honored 
as a-man. ) 
That Mr. Bryant’s earliest pieces in verse were recognized as true 
poetry we have already said. But what constitutes true poetry? It 
has often been attempted to settle this by definition. The attempt 
is an absurdity. One might as well propose to express in an exact 
definition the aroma of a garden. A rightly endowed nature, a sen- 
sibility finely strung, feels it and well knows what it is; but no expla- 
nation can give the knowledge to one who has not felt it. Poetry, 
when written, transfers what one poetic sensibility has felt, to others 
who have felt the same in some degree, or are capable of feeling it, 
by presenting, in fit words and harmonies, the objects and images that 
are suited to awaken poetic sentiment and emotion. While one can- 
not define to a friend the fragrance of a garden, he may carry to that 
friend a bouquet of flowers and so convey to him a conception of the 
sweets. The effect of poetry depends, of course, both on its form 
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and substance. The genuine poet adopts the form of his verses 
commonly, not in obedience to any rules, but by a nice inward sense 
of what befits the material he would embody. The material itself is 
born out of his own soul, as occasions have occurred. It results from 
this, that some good degree of poetic sensibility and insight is abso- 
lutely necessary to a full appreciation and especially to a just criti- 
cism of poetic composition. It was Mr. Bryant’s good fortune that 
from the first he received the endorsement of really competent 
judges. . He was thus saved the necessity of contending for public 
favor against a conceited captiousness, or an unappreciative dullness, 
exalted to the critic's chair. His earlier poems, when republished in 
England, at the suggestion of Washington Irving, in 1832, were 
noticed in a kind and favorable manner in Blackwood’s Magazine, by 
the distinguished editor himself. 

We believe that the function of the critic is legitimate. A care- 
ful and discriminating estimate of a particular poem, or of the entire 
works of an author, may very materially help to educate the public 
taste. The whole history of literature shows, nevertheless, that in a 
great many instances—we had almost written, in a majority of 
instances—the original judgments of professed critics on the writ- 
ings of aspirants to poetic honors have been wrong, and have been 
ultimately reversed. Professed critics are often narrow. They have 
some particular theory to maintain, and whatever does not fit their 
Procrustean bed is at once condemned. Or they are rendered 
incapable of impartial judgment by their relation to some party or 
opinion. Or they are persons who have not only lacked themselves 


“ The vision and the faculty divine,” 


but have wanted even the power of conceiving the thing in any 
good degree; who have judged poetry on substantially the same 
principles that they would apply to the Principia of Newton. With- 
out imagination or feeling, they have subjected products purely 
esthetical to the dissecting scalpel of cold intellect. Still further, 
these astute critics have often overlooked the fact that the pos- 
sible diversities of true poetry are infinite. As-if a man should insist 
that some one particular sort of tree—an oak, a maple, an elm, a fir, 
or a palm, for example—was the one only true realization of the 
ideal of the thing. So it has happened not rarely that criticism has 
flagrantly blundered and made itself ridiculous in its ex cathedra 
decisions on the merits of poetry and poets. Men whose works 
have taken strong and enduring hold on human hearts have been 
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met at the outset by ferocious onslaughts. The great Wordsworth 
was doomed to literary annihilation by Jeffrey, with his “ This will 
never do!” Kirk White and Keats were pierced to the heart by 
the javelin of the reviewer. Byron was gored into madness and 
a signal revenge by the attacks on his first volume. Mr. Tennyson’s 
first publication was so severely handled that he kept silent for many 
years thereafter. The writer of a review in one of the Quarterlies * 
of Mr. Longfellow’s “ Evangeline,” at present a favorite at home 
and abroad alike, would probably—should certainly—be ashamed 
now of his article, full of false criticism and ending with this ludi- 
crous burst of wrath: “Such is the production which a grave scholar, 
a man of genius and ripe years, has, for reasons best known to him- 
self, thought proper to pass upon the American public. Will the 
scholars and writers of this nation sit tamely and submit to such an 
imposition?” So the “Hiawatha” of the same author, one of his 
most admired pieces to-day, was ridiculed and travestied without 
measure when it originally appeared. Not long since the Eclectic 
republished—we suppose as a striking specimen of literary lunacy— 
an article in which a critical wiseacre, whose name we happily do 
not know, asserted and endeavored to maintain that Cowper’s 
immortal poem, “The Task,” which for almost a century has 
awakened the admiration and delight of thousands, is, in fact, nearly 
or quite destitute of poetic merit! The late Prof. Wilson, how- 
ever, the Christopher North of Blackwood, after affirming that 
neither Crabbe, Montgomery, Moore, Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, or Scott had produced a great poem, affirms that Thom- 
son’s “ Seasons” and Cowper’s “ Task” ave great poems; the high- 
est critical authority, in this case, and the common voice of intelli- 
gent readers, uniting in one verdict. 

It must be admitted, then, that no inconsiderable part of what 
passes for criticism is simply the dogmatical expression of individual 
taste, whim, prejudice—the mere personal like or dislike of the 
writer. Its influence is, therefore, transient. What it condemns 
to-day, is found to be pure gold to-morrow. What it praises to-day, 
is to-morrow discovered to be worthless. It is not chiefly by cur- 
rent criticism that the merit of an author, of a poet especially, must 
be tested ; but by a higher tribunal carried in the hearts of men. It 
must be judged ultimately by its manifested power to reach and 
move the finest sensibilities of the soul. The work of poetic genius 
that touches the profoundest and best affections of those who intel- 

* New-Englander, vol. viii., 1848. 
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ligently read it, kindles their imaginations, and raises them above 
the coarsely materialistic and tamely conventional, and brings them 
into contact with the ideal and transfigured, is sure in the end to 
find and to keep a place, not only in the libraries, but in the love 
and the memories of appreciative readers from generation to gen- 
eration. It is well said by Dr. Samuel Johnson, that “all claim to 
poetic honors, after all the refinements of subtilty and the dogma- 
tism of learning, must be finally decided by the common sense of 
readers uncorrupted by literary prejudices.” Poems, however intel- 
lectually splendid in conception and brilliant in their finish, that are 
not in chime with the deeper experiences of humanity, and do not 
touch the richest chords of sympathy, or that embody the corrupt- 
ing and the false, however charmingly wrought up, will not be per- 
manently read and praised. On the other hand, the poet that is 
true to external nature, to the nature of man, to the reality of things 
past, present, and future so far as that is open to the seer—whose 
aim and the tendency of whose writings are to elevate and refine, to 
quicken and to urge towards the best possibilities, is the poet who 
will be least affected by the ever-changing caprices of the day, and 
will most deeply root and most enduringly maintain himself in the 
affections and memories of mankind. His reputation will rest on 
no mere critical opinions, nor any thing factitious, but on what is 
most fixed in the constitution of the human soul and in the truth of 
things, and therefore will abide. 

Mr. Bryant is a poet of this class, and his place in the literature 
of his country and the world has long since been determined. At 
home and abroad alike, the position assigned him is in the front 
rank of the poets of his time. Yet he has never been the poet of 
the million. He is a poet of his own order; an order requiring a 
certain refinement and culture in his readers for the true apprecia- 
‘tion of it, and therefore subject to some limitations. To that class 
of readers whose perverted taste delights in extravagance, grotesque- 
; ness, and obscurity, or those who relish the sentimental, the pas- 
a e sionate, the voluptuous, he may have seemed to lack poetic fire. 
__ # The sagacious censor of Cowper to whom we have above referred 
, might perhaps even deny him poetic genius. Compared with the 
writers which such judges admire, he is like a grand antique statue, 
. divine in its severe simplicity, when placed beside the product of 
s some French chisel, hung about with fantastic robes and bedizened 

































| with stars and gilding. Mr. Bryant has sometimes been called the 
‘ American Wordsworth. That he resembles Mr. Wordsworth in his 
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intense sympathy with nature and with man, and in the moral 
purity and elevation that pervades his writings, may be admitted. 
But if it be meant that in developing his own poetic power he has 
sought to be, even remotely, an imitator of that great writer, we 
are confident that such has not been the fact. He is eminently 
original; and all the more original because in a high degree sub- 
jective. Some writers have been fond of choosing such themes as 
required the author in treating them to go wholly out of himself, 
and to place himself by an effort of imagination in the condition of 
others; and by the success with which they have been able to repro- 
duce, whether in lyric, epic, or dramatic form, the thought, feeling, 
and action which others in the given circumstances must be con- 
ceived to have exhibited, they are disposed to measure their own 
poetic rank. But we cannot help thinking that poems so written 
will be less likely to be original, and at the same time less likely to 
take a deep hold on the hearts of men, than those that have in them 
more of the living personality of the author. Mr. Bryant, if less 
versatile than some of his compeers, has yet taken a wide range 
of subjects. He has seized on any striking object or aspect of 
nature, or any notable incident of history, or a passing occurrence 
of the day, or even a theme capable of being treated in burlesque; 


but it is with the light and coloring of his own personal thought 
and feeling, to a remarkable extent, that he has invested his compo- 
sition, whatever form it may have taken. Endowed with a nature 
singularly tender and receptive, and an intellect clear and keen in 
its perceptions, he/has presented to his readers a transcript of what 
he himself has seen and felt—of what is richest, purest, highest, in 
his own inward life—a life of marked characteristics and diversified 


experience. To such an extent is this true, that the number of his 
pieces not bearing distinctly the impress of his own personality is 
very small indeed. . 

A calm and meditative temperament, a delicate sensibility, a | 
rich but chaste imagination, a profoundly serious thoughtfulness in 
the presence of the mysteries of nature and of human existence, a 
settled faith in God and his providence, in the immortality of man 
and the truth of the Christian religion—these are the leading char- 
acteristics of the man, as revealed in the general tenor of his poetry. 
That they were distinctly revealed at so early a period of his life, is 
one of the most remarkable facts in Mr. Bryant’s history. That a 
youth of seventeen should have chosen such a theme and produced 
a poem in such a spirit as the “ Thanatopsis,” is a phenomenon not 
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to be regarded without wonder. This piece forms a fit prelude to 
his collected poems; for in it may be found the germs of thought 
which later appeared in their more complete development, and the 
keynotes of harmonies which were afterwards breathed forth in all 
their richness. The very first lines disclose that exquisite accord 
with Nature and power to interpret her many voices, which has so 
eminently characterized all his subsequent productions. 


“ To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language ; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware.” 


Here is the same inspiration that afterward was yet more richly 
breathed forth in the “Inscription for an Entrance to a Wood,” 
the “ Forest Hymn,” the “ Summer Wind,” “ An Evening Revery,” 
and so many other pieces. It is worth noting as illustrating the 
depth and fervor of Mr. Bryant’s love of nature, that more than 
half his entire poems, so various and severally so fresh in their 
thought and treatment, were directly founded on, or suggested by 
some object, phenomenon, or aspect of the natural world. It was 
clearly an inborn gift, or passion. To a soul so endowed, material 
order, beauty, motion, change, and hue, are vivified, transformed, 
made symbols of ideal loveliness, and suggestive of an exhaustless 
variety of emotions that are sweet, spiritual, and elevating to the 
soul. It is because of its own peculiar and constitutional suscepti- 
bility, that such a soul finds in nature what the greater number 
neither see’nor feel, and enjoys a real communion of which they are 
quite unable to conceive. 

We find, too, in this early poem, what so rarely reveals itself in 
the period of youth, the profoundly serious impression of man’s 
mortality and the transitoriness of his pleasures and his hopes. The 
feeling so disclosed is rational and healthful. It very often gives 
tone to Mr. Bryant’s utterances; but always appears, not as the 
overflow of bitterness or melancholy, but as a reflective and sympa- 
thetic tenderness expressing itself in 


“ The soft sad music of humanity.” 


In some parts of this poem the strain rises into an impressive gran- 
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deur, which gives it all the effect of a solemn and pathetic chant 
resounding through the lofty arches and dim aisles of some old and 
vast cathedral. 


“Yet a few days and Thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. 

The hills 

Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,—the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods—rivers that move 
In majesty and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green ; and poured round all 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,— 
Are but the solemn decorations all, 
Of the great tomb of man, The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death 
Through the still lapse of ages.” 


Then in the closing lines, there is a recognition, less clear and 
pronounced than the author would probably have made it in later 
years, yet quite intelligible, of the truth that it is only in an “ unfal- 


tering trust ’—by which, from the whole tenor of his writings, it is 
plain that an unfaltering Christian faith is meant—that one can 
approach the grave with cheerful calmness and lie down in it in 
peace. The poem, as a whole, was, when written, prophetic ; reveal- 
ing the great currents of thought and feeling that were to flow through 
the writer’s soul in coming life, and that were to place him as a 
poet among those who, in moral elevation and dignity, stand on the 
highest plane. It indicated also that nearly faultless taste in the 
choice of language, and that ear for the nobler harmonies of verse, 
which lend such purity and dignity and sweetness to all Mr. Bryant’s 
poetry. As if instinctively, he has habitually used good Saxon 
English in giving form to his poetical conceptions. He has selected 
words that clearly and precisely expressed his meaning, as every 
clear thinker may, whether in poetry or prose. There can hardly be 
a greater error than that of those who fancy that obscurity is either 
poetical or profound. It betrays either a poor affectation, or a 
weak brain that produces half-formed thoughts. Not only do Mr. 
Bryant’s words express his meaning clearly; they express it gener- 
ally with such felicity, with such discrimination of the nicest shades 
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of thought, and with a fitness so chastely elegant, that meaning and 
expression seem to have been born together and to be parts of the 
same unity. His blank verse, in sustained strength, flexibility, and 
sonorous sweetness, rivals the best passages of Wordsworth, and is 
surpassed by that of no other English poet, unless it be Milton 
himself. His pieces in rhyme exhibit great simplicity, as well as 
great variety in their measures, and a perfection of rhythmic move- 
ment that pleases even a fastidious ear. From the “ Thanatopsis” 
to his latest pieces, he exhibits a high degree of constructive skill. 
It would be difficult to find any where in his pages an unpoetic word 
or an inharmonious line. 

The piece entitled “To a Waterfowl ” exhibits a combination of 
some of Mr. Bryant’s best characteristics. It has always been a 
favorite. It is an example of that refined and subtile imagination 
which is one of the highest gifts of any poet, and which is displayed 
toan eminent degree in many of Mr. Bryant’s pieces. Nothing more 
exquisite can be conceived than the picture it presents to the mental 
eye of the imaginative reader. The melody of the verse is as sweet 
as it is simple. The choice of language is perfect. Made up very 
largely of monosyllabic words, the stanzas are clear and strong. 
Then, while the eye is following the solitary figure as it seems to 
“float along,” till fading to an atom it vanishes in the far-off heaven, 
comes the suggested thought of God’s all-embracing providence 
guiding it on its trackless way—a fine illustration of the faith which 
seems so inwrought into the heart of the writer that spontaneously 
it seeks expression on every fit occasion. 


“ There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 


* * * * * 


“ Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


“ He who from zone to zone 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone- 
Will lead my steps aright.” 


The longest of Mr. Bryant’s poems, entitled “ The Ages,” 
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written six years after the above. Like that and “ Thanatopsis,” 
it bears throughout the impress of the author’s genius. It is 
well wrought, thoughtful, and suggestive. But like most poems 
written for delivery on a literary occasion, it has, when read apart 
from that, somewhat of constraint, and less that seizes the attention 
and speaks directly to the heart than many of the minor pieces. 
Still it is poetry of a high order, and deserves to keep its place with 
the collected poems. But to know Mr. Bryant in his highest power, 
it is necessary to read and re-read carefully such pieces as “ A Forest 
Hymn,” “ A Hymn to Death,” “A Winter Piece,” “The Prairies,” 
“ Among the Trees.” These with some others of similar character 
best exhibit the peculiarities of thought and manner for which he is 
distinguished. They illustrate that mastery of blank verse to which 
we have referred. In common with many of the greatest of English 
poets he has felt this to be best suited to the embodiment of his 
grandest thoughts and highest inspirations. Not only these, but his 
lesser efforts as well, show conclusively how entirely he has done 
himself what in one of his latest pieces, “ The Poet,” he has pre- 
scribed to others. 





“ Thou who wouldst wear the name 
Of poet mid thy brethren of mankind, 
And clothe in words of flame 
Thoughts that shall live within the general mind— 
Deem not the framing of a deathless lay 
The pastime of a drowsy summer day. 


* But gather all thy powers, 
And wreak them on the verse that thou dost weave, 
And in thy lonely hours 
At silent morning, or at wakeful eve, 
While the warm current tingles through thy veins, 
Set forth the burning words in fluent strains. 


* * * * * * 


“‘ Yet let no empty gust 
Of passion find an utterance in thy lay, 
A blast that whirls the dust 
Along the howling street and dies away ; 
But feelings of calm power and mighty sweep, 
Like currents journeying through the windless deep.” 


Mr. Bryant has published nothing that has not been wrought 
with the greatest care, and yet he has preserved in all an air of 
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simple naturalness; this as truly in the more elaborate pieces of 
blank verse to which we have just referred, as in the least preten- 
tious piece that he has written in rhyme. Take as an illustration 
the opening lines of ‘A Winter Piece”: 


“ The time has been that these wild solitudes, 
Yet beautiful as wild, were trod by me 
Oftener than now ; and when the ills of life 
Had chafed my. spirit—when the unsteady pulse 
Beat with strange flutterings—I would wander forth 
And seek the woods. The sunshine on my path 
Was to me as a friend. The swelling hills, 
The quiet dells retiring far between, 
With gentle invitation to explore 
Their windings, were a calm society 
That talked with me and soothed me. Then the chant 
Of birds, and chime of brooks, and soft caress 
Of the fresh sylvan air, made me forget 
The thoughts that broke my peace, and I began 
To gather simples by the fountain’s brink, 
And lose myself in day-dreams.” 


Or take from “A Forest Hymn” the following passage, in no- 
wise better than every other line of the whole poem: 


“ Thou hast not left 
Thyself without a witness, in these shades. 
Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grace 
Are here to speak of Thee. This mighty oak— 
By whose immovable stem I stand and seem 
Almost annihilated—not a prince 
In all that proud old world beyond the deep, 
E’er wore his crown as loftily as he 
Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 
Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at his root 
Is beauty such as blooms not in the glare 
Of the broad sun. That delicate forest flower 
With scented breath, and look so like a smile, 
Seems as it issues from the shapeless moid, 
An emanation of the indwelling life, 
A visible token of the upholding love 
That are the soul of this wide universe.” 










Mr. Bryant’s power of enjoying nature has been equaled by his 

, power of accurately describing her, even to her minutest features. 
In turning over his pages and reading his descriptions of the wide 
range of natural objects, from “The Yellow Violet” and “The 
Fringed Gentian ” to “ Monument Mountain,” “ Hymn to the North 
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Star,” “The Firmament,” and “A Hymn of the Sea,” one finds 
every where not conventional commonplaces, but freshest and finest 
touches at every point; a painting with the fidelity of close famil- 
iarity and passionate admiration; as a lover might sketch the fea- 
tures of the object of his love, the minutest expressions of her face 
being deep graven on his heart. But mere literary accuracy of 
delineation might, after all, be tame. It is by the magic power that 
idealizes nature, that links her beautiful things into the associations 
of the soul and makes them draw forth its endlessly varied emotions 
and waken its noblest thoughts, that the descriptive poet rises to 
the heights of art. Every where Mr. Bryant displays this power. 
This is the charm of his most characteristic pieces, that the pictures 
he presents, admirable as they are in themselves, owe their chief 
interest for the reader, their quickening and motive power, to the 
fact that they come before him glowing with the intellectual fire, 
vitalized with the warm emotion, and illuminated with the super- 
natural light of the writer’s own spirit. The thing described is but 
the temple. It is because the priest, the worship, the shekinah are 
within, that it makes itself felt as something exalted and, in a sense, 
divine. 

The originality of Mr. Bryant’s communings with nature, as 
embodied in his poems, is made the more conspicuous by the fact 
that it is the objects and aspects of American nature distinctively— 
the scenery peculiar to his own country, so unlike that of the Old 
World—over which he has thrown the charm and coloring of his 
pure imagination. It was quite natural that our earliest American 
poets, educated by the study of the English writers who had become 
classical, should unconsciously be to a considerable extent imitators ; 
and should describe natural objects rather after the fashion of their 
models, than in a manner which was the result of personal and care- 
ful observation. But from the very beginning of his career, Mr. 
Bryant seized on the scenery, the life, the local traditions and 
legends of his own country, and found in them at once the inspira- 
tion and the embellishments of his poetic thought. His mountains, 
forests, rivers, valleys, prairies, his vegetable and animal life even, 
are all such as his own eyes have seen in a country not yet dis- 
enchanted of its primeval glories. He has so not only pleased his 
own countrymen by investing the things with which they are 
familiar with romantic associations and the purple light of poesy 
but has commended himself at the same time to his readers in othet 
lands by presenting to them much that had all the effect of novelty 
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In “ The Indian Girl’s Lament,” “ An Indian Story,” “ An Indian at 
the Burial Place of his Fathers,” and “A Walk at Sunset,” he 
touches the chord of sympathy with those interesting races, which, 
with so many fine capabilities, have yet steadily wasted away before 

the advancing arms and vices of a civilization that but partially 

deserves the name. When the rapid changes that are now taking 

place shall have gone on for two or three generations more, and our 4 
country shall present widely different features from those exhibited 
in the past, the peculiarly American characteristics of Mr. Bryant's 
poetry will doubtless be even more highly appreciated than they 
have been hitherto. 

Among the shorter pieces of Mr. Bryant there is found a great 
variety, both in the subjects and the versification. “The Massacre 
at Scio,” “ The Greek Partisan,” “ The Greek Boy,” and one or two 
other pieces, attest the classic enthusiasm with which he watched 
the bloody struggles of the land of Homer for independence. While 
in many a strain the love of liberty and sympathy with the suffering 
and the oppressed find utterance, in such pieces as “ Italy,” “Our 
Country’s Call,” “The Death of Lincoln,” and “The Death of 
Slavery,” the voice rings out loud and clear. He had full faith in , 
the ultimate triumph of truth in the great conflicts of the world ; 
and has hardly written a finer stanza than the following, which 
occurs in a piece called “The Battle Field.” It has often been 
quoted as a gem: 





“ Truth crushed to earth shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But Error wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshipers.” 





Such gems as “ The Death of the Flowers ”— 


“ The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds and naked woods and meadows brown and sere ”— 


and the lines to “The Evening Wind ”"— 


“* Spirit that breathest through my lattice, thou 
That cool’st the twilight of the sultry day ”— 


and many others of the same type, are familiar to all readers of good 
poetry, and have been recognized as rarely equaled in felicity of 
conception and in the polished elegance and sweetness of the verse. 
The power to write in a humorous vein when so disposed is well 
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illustrated by the lines “To a Mosquito,” and “A Meditation on 
Rhode Island Coal,” and one or two other pieces. The translations 
from the German and from the languages of Southern Europe, are 
beautiful alike in subjects and execution; and it is impossible to 
read them without an assurance, from internal evidence, that they 
breathe the spirit and preserve the charm of the originals. In sev- 
eral instances popular legends, historical or local, and incidents such 
as in the days of ballad-writing would have furnished materials for 
that style of composition, are wrought up with excellent effect. But 
the highest art in ballad writing seems to be well-nigh lost in these 
later days, which have demanded that words should be used so 
daintily in verse that it has become very difficult to reproduce the 
rough Saxon strength and naked simplicity of the charming old 
English ballad style. Nor does Mr. Bryant’s peculiar poetic power 
seem to have declined with advancing years. Some of his later 
pieces, such as “The Song of the Sower,” “Sella,” “The Path,” 
and “ A Day Dream,” are marked by his best characteristics. 

In 1865, that is in his seventy-first year, Mr. Bryant set himself 
to the formidable task of adding another to the English translations 
of the Iliad. The work occupied what time he could command for 
the next four years. In 1866, he took it with him to Europe and 
wrought on it while abroad. During this year he was overshadowed 
by the great sorrow of his life. Mrs. Bryant was taken from his 
side. But under the weight of grief he applied himself the more 
closely, rather than with diminished resolution, to his literary labor, 
finding some measure of solace in the constant occupation of his 
thoughts. The Iliad was finished in December, 1869; and the 
Odyssey was immediately begun. This was finished in December, 
1871. His entire period of labor on Homer, therefore, covered 
about six years and advanced him to his seventy-seventh year. Few 
men have had the courage, or the power, to achieve at such an age so 
great a work. Of the comparative merit of these translations it is 
perhaps yet too soon to speak conclusively. There has hardly been 
time sufficient for the careful comparison and judgment which are 
necessary to a mature and well-weighed verdict. Like Mr. Bryant’s 
other works, however, these have been very favorably received. The 
highest authorities at home have pronounced this version of the 
Iliad the best reproduction of the grand old Greek bard that has yet 
appeared ; while the Saturday Review in England, on a comparison 
of it with the recent translation by the Earl of Derby, prefers it to 
the latter. Mr. Bryant’s rendering is far more literal than that of 
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Pope ; his language more choice and his versification more harmoni- 
ous than those of Cowper; and if his version asa whole seems less 
brilliant and less elaborately wrought than that of Lord Derby, 
it will probably on this account appear to be more in the spirit of 
the original. It was a worthy consummation of the literary labors 
of a long life to present this epic of the ages to English readers in 
a form so well adapted to give them a just idea of the character- 
istics .in which lies its peculiar fascination. That translations, 
recognized as at least equal to any made before, of Homer, Dante, 
and Faust, have almost simultaneously been produced by Amer- 
ican writers, is one of the many signs of advancing literary culture 
in our country. 

There is one class of Mr. Bryant’s poetical pieces which as yet 
we have not noticed, but ‘to which we must refer before we finish. 
He has written quite a number of distinctly Christian hymns. Only 
four or five of these are published with his other poems; but a small 
volume, containing nineteen hymns, was printed for private circula- 
tion several years since. These all bear the marks of the euthor’s 
style and genius. Three or four of them seem to have been written 
for special occasions. Others are expressive of various forms of 
religious thought and feeling. The stanzas 


“ Oh, deem not they are blest alone 
Whose days a peaceful tenor keep,” 


have long been found in our manuals of worship, and are often sung 
in the churches. Others well merit such a place and use. The fol- 
lowing, for example, as a hymn for the close of worship: 


“ When this song of praise shall cease, 
Let thy children, Lord, depart 
With the blessing of thy peace, 
And thy love in every heart. 


“ Oh, where’er our path may lie, 
Father, let us not forget 
That we walk beneath thine eye, 
That thy care upholds us yet. 


“ Blind are we, and weak and frail ; 
Be thine aid forever near ; 
May the fear to sin prevail 
Over every other fear.” 
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We add two stanzas from a hymn founded on the saying of Mary 
the mother of Jesus at the wedding in Cana of Galilee : 


“ Whate’er He bids, observe and do; 
Such be the law that we obey, 
And greater wonders men shall view 
Than that of Cana’s bridal day, 


“ The flinty heart with love shall beat, 
The chains shall fall from passion’s slave, 
The proud shall sit at Jesus’ feet, 
And learn the truths that bless and save.” ° 


We wonder that the following spirited and effective hymn has not 
found its way into the manuals. It is the last we shall transcribe— 
the theme the Supremacy of Christ : 


“O North, with all thy vales of green ; 
O South, with all thy palms! 
From peopled towns and fields between, 
Uplift the voice of psalms. 
Raise, ancient East! the anthem high, 
And let the youthful West reply. 





“Lo! in the clouds of heaven appears 
God’s well-beloved Son ; 
He brings a train of brighter years ; 
His kingdom is begun ; 
He comes a guilty world to bless 
With mercy, truth, and righteousness, 


“O Father! haste the promised hour, 
When at his feet shall lie 
All rule, authority, and power, 
Beneath the ample sky : 
When He shall reign from pole to pole, 
The Lord of every human soul : 





“ When all shall heed the words He said, 
Amid their daily cares, 
And by the loving life He led, 
Shall strive to pattern theirs ; 
And He who conquered Death shall win 
The mightier conquest over sin.” 


That Mr. Bryant has been a life-long believer in the truth of the 
Christian religion, and has been intellectually and morally to a great 
extent molded by its influence, no careful reader of his poetry can 
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doubt. That in the progress of his life and under the experience of 
its Providential disciplines his religious feeling has grown steadily 
deeper, richer, and more practical, and has taken more decidedly the 
form of a living Christian faith, we cannot but think his writings 
afford conclusive evidence. There is less of the pensive, the almost 
melancholy tone in the strains of his later years, and more of the 
serene light of cheerfulness and hope, as if flowing in from the purer 
and happier world to which Christian faith steadily looks forward. 
He seems to have profoundly apprehended the words of the Son of 
God—“ He that liveth and believeth in Me shall never die!” 

We have done what we proposed. Regarding Mr. Bryant’s posi- 
tion as already fixed, we have attempted nothing in the way of 
criticism, but have simply sought to illustrate the justice of the 
verdict that has enrolled his name on the list of eminent poets. He 
has published no long original poem—no epic, no drama!yno metri- 
cal romance. Short pieces written in the rare intervals of release 
from the urgency of editorial toil—written not so much for the sake 
of literary reputation, or with the desire of producing works of art 
to be admired, as to express the thoughts and emotions that were 
born within his own breast and demanded utterance—make up the 
not very large collection of his poetical writings. It should be 
borne in mind that he has not been a man of literary leisure, able to 
devote himself to poetry almost as a profession. On the contrary, 
as connected through the larger part of his active life with a first- 
class metropolitan newspaper, and necessarily engaged to so great 
an extent in ungenial and prosaic occupations, the marvel is that he 
has enshrined in beautiful and fitting forms so many high ideals, and 
has taught so many to love and study nature, and listen to her 
soothing and instructive voices. Toa man of positive beliefs, like 
Mr. Bryant—one whose faith in God and in the supernatural 
enables him to see in the great universe around him a grand 
transparency, illuminated within by a divine glory which is ever 
streaming forth—there is far more to awaken those forms of poetic 
thought and imagination that deeply move and permanently delight 
a refined and healthful sensibility, than there can be to one who 
recognizes in all that he beholds no infinite Mind, no will, no intelli- 
gence, no love. The souls of those even who fill the ordinary ranks 
of life carry in them, very generally, the consciousness of some- 
thing great, mysterious, almost awful, in their being and its relations. 
They are restless and full of yearnings for sympathy, for truth, for 
something that may lift them into clearer light and help them to 
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rise to higher and more real pleasures. It is only the poet that is 
able by his peculiar gift to let in upon such souls, in his interpreta- 
tion of nature and of life, an illumination that is felt to be divine 
—to produce convictions of truth that authenticate themselves in 
consciousness, and aspirations and affections that elevate and purify 
and give some genuine content—who fulfills truly the poet’s mission, 
and is loved and honored as a benefactor of mankind. That Mr. 
Bryant has done this, we think has been clearly shown. 

Nor is it a slight thing that he has given to his country models 
of terse and elegant language and of rhythmic harmonies that are 
worthy to be studied. It is largely by the study of such authors 
as he that the simplicity and purity of the classical English lan- 
guage and style are to be preserved, when so many causes are combin- 
ing to corrupt them. After contact with the cockneyisms of Dickens 
and others of his type, and observing how ready many young and 
ambitious writers are to adopt from them words and idioms by which 
good English is transformed into an inelegant and distasteful jargon, 
it is like a draught of cold water to the thirsty to come back to an 
author of chaste and healthful vigor. We trust that, in spite of the 
fashion of the hour, there will still be found among the young and 
gifted writers of our country, both in prose and verse, those who, 
instead of bowing the knee to Baal, will make themselves familiar 
with the great masters of pure English, of whom happily there are 
so many, and so will preserve and perpetuate the true dignity and 
power of our noble mother tongue. 














ARTICLE IIL. 


COAL AND ITS SUPPLY. 


Pror. E. B. ANDREWS. 


HE fables of mythology have it that Prometheus, aided by 
Minerva, desiring to give the newly-created human race the 
highest possible gift, went up to heaven and lighted his torch at the 
chariot of the sun, and brought down fireto man. With this crown- 
ing gift man overcame all obstacles. By it he fashioned weapons of 
war and the chase, implements of husbandry, gold and silver coin, 
and warmed his dwelling and made himself comfortable. Fire was the 
great civilizer and introduced the golden age, which afterward de- 
generated into the iron age. The fable of the ancients becomes the 
veritable history of to-day, for now fire is the prime factor in our 
highest material civilization, and our iron age is a golden age. 

But fire is a fearful consumer, and the growth of modern forests 
does not keep pace with the demand for fuel. “It is calculated,” 
says Simonin, in Underground Life, “that the whole of Europe, 
if covered with forests, would scarcely furnish every year, in cut 
wood and charcoal, a quantity equivalent to the annual consumption 
of coal.” Fortunately, some old forests of the carboniferous and later 
eras have been stored away in the earth, and from this store man 
must draw his chief supply. How came such stores of fossil fuel 
where are they, and how long will they last, are questions therefore 
of the first importance. 

The existence of coal was known to the ancients, although very 
little use was made of it. Theophrastus, the pupil of Aristotle, in a 
Treatise on Stones, says: “ Those fossil substances called coals, 
and broken for use, are earthy; they kindle and burn like wood- 
coals. These are found in Liguria, where there is also amber, and in 
Ellis, on the way to Olympus over the mountains. They are used 
by the smiths.” Probably, even before this, coal was used by the 
Chinese, for their' mines are undoubtedly very ancient. The old 
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Britons are supposed to have used coal in a very small way. Cinder 
heaps left by the Romans during their occupancy of Great Britain 
would indicate the use of coal. But the Romans are not supposed 
to have used it elsewhere, for in some of their conquered provinces 
aqueducts were cut through seams of coal without apparently 
arresting any special attention; at least there is no evidence that 
mines were anciently wrought at any of these localities. 

Prof. H. D. Rogers, in the Geology of Pennsylvania, has gath- 
ered many instructive references to the early use of coal in England. 
In A. D. 853, the Saxons, then dominant in England, were familiar 
with the use of pit-coal, for in a grant of land made by the Abbey 
of Peterborough, among other reservations of payment of goods in 
kind, is mentioned “ sixty cart-loads of wood and twelve of fossil or 
pit coal.” In 1239, King Henry III. granted the privilege of digging 
coals to the “good men” of Newcastle. After this the use of coal 
was pretty well known. In 1307, mention is made of the trans- 
portation of thirty cart-loads to the residence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. In the Household Book of the fifth Earl of North- 
umberland, in 1512, coal is mentioned as used in his establishment, 
but only in union with wood, “ because colys will not byrne without 
wodd.” 

For a long time coal had a desperate struggle to gain acceptance 
and popularity in the large cities, especially in London. The citi- 
zens of the capital repeatedly protested against its general introduc- 
tion. As early as 1306, Edward I. issued a proclamation forbidding 
the use of sea-coal in London and its suburbs, on account of its smoke 
and sulphurous smell, and enjoined the use of wood. As late as the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the use of coal was prohibited in London 
during the sitting of Parliament, lest the knights of the shires 
should suffer during their residence in town. In 1649, Blythe, an 
agricultural writer, says: ‘“ Not many years since, the famous city of 
London petitioned Parliament against two nuisances, or offensive 
commodities, which were likely to come into great use and esteem, and 
that was Newcastle coal in regard to the stench, and hops in regard 
they spoyle the taste of drink and endanger the health of the people.” 
It is almost needless to say that both coals and hops have won so sig- 
nal a victory, that it would to-day cost the good Queen Victoria her 
throne to attempt to enforce a prohibition of either in her mighty 
capital. - - -- - 

The coal-fields of Belgium were also wrought at an early day, but 
probably not until after those of England. The introduction of coal 
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is attributed to a blacksmith named Houillos, of Plérevaux, near 
the beginning of the twelfth century. The tradition is that the 
blacksmith was very poor, and in a despairing mood on account of 
the high price of charcoal, but was told one day by an old man with 
a venerable white beard to go and dig in a neighboring mountain, 
and he would find a substitute for the charcoal he was too poor 
to buy. He had faith enough to go and dig. He found coal, and 
after him coal is called Aoutlle on the continent to this day. The 
miners of Liége say that it was an angel who revealed the location 
of the coal, but the author of Underground Life quite mars this 
pretty fable by intimating that the mysterious visitor, sage or angel, 
was no other than some vagrant English miner! 

In America, where the coal-fields are so extensive, and where in 
ravines and on hillsides thick seams of coal have been in plain sight, 
doubtless from an indefinitely remote period, there is no proof that 
coal was ever used by the Indians, or by the mound-builder race 
before them. The mound-builders were once very numerous in the 
Ohio valley, and built the vast earthworks, which show unity of 
plan, and also the ability to organize labor, an ability never shown 
by the Indians. We find in their altar-mounds ashes and charcoal, 
but no coke of the bituminous coal often very abundant in the 
neighborhood. They obtained native copper from Lake Superior, 
and left copper ornaments in the mounds, but they never smelted 
any ores. In the very extensive excavations on Flint Ridge in Ohio, 
by far the most extensive and difficult ever made by this race in the 
United States, from which they obtained flints for weapons and knives, 
we have found no evidence that they used fire in breaking the rock. 
They were less indebted to Prometheus for the stolen fire from 
heaven than almost any other ancient people. It was reserved for 
the European settlers in America to introduce the use of coal. This 
use, however, came in slowly, for fuel from the forest was abundant, 
and the Pennsylvania coal-fields proximate to the great Eastern 
centers of population contained only anthracite, a variety of coal 
quite difficult of ignition by the old and simple methods. In 1820 
the first considerable shipment of anthracite was made. Before this, 
however, bituminous coal had been mined and used on the Upper 
Ohio; and Pittsburgh was becoming cloudy and dark from the smoke 
of its rising manufactories. 

The origin of coal is now well understood. It is simply a modi- 
fied form of buried vegetation. A careful observer will often see 
the distinct remains of leaf, trunk, root, and fiber of the old flora in 
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the very coal itself, all changed to perfect coal. We may sometimes 
see in a seam of coal large numbers of the trunks of Sigillaria, with 
distinct bark-markings, lying in all directions like enormous jack- 
straws, each contributing a flattened layer of coal to the common 
stock. In the roof shales generally found directly above the seam 
of coal, we find, in beautiful preservation, all the forms of leaves, 
fronds, trunks, and fruit that belonged to the old-time vegetation. 
These were the latest growth on the surface of the ancient marsh, and 
in the subsidence of the area below the water they were buried by 
mud, now changed into shale or slate. The microscope also reveals, 
through all the coal, the traces of vegetable structure. To under- 
stand the origin of seams of coal we have only to imagine vast 
marshes or savannas skirting the carboniferous seas, in which grew 
a luxuriant, self-perpetuating vegetation, and that this vegetation 
was ever falling and accumulating in various stages of change and 
decay in the wide bog. Mr. Lesquereux aptly compares it to the 
accumulation of vegetable matter in the Dismal Swamp. The 
plants would generally lose, in the maceration and decay, much of 
their original form. In limited areas all was converted into vege- 
table mud or muck, which, when afterward buried and compressed 
and bituminized, became canne/ coal. If the accumulating vegeta- 
tion was buried before the plants had been to any great extent 
subjected to surface decay from the oxidation of the carbonaceous 
matter, we have a bright, resinous, highly dztuminous caking coal. 
If the bog surface was alternately wet and dry, and thus the vege- 
tation underwent a sort of leaching process, there would be much 
decay, and the vegetation would be brought intoa fibrous condition. 
The coal thus formed would be sf/int coal, a firm variety, splitting 
into tabular plates, and breaking with a splintery fracture. These 
varieties, as would be expected, pass into each other by almost 
imperceptible gradations. 

As a rule, we find under each seam of coal a layer of clay, called 
the under clay, which formed an impervious and retentive bottom 
of the marsh. Through these marshes there extended water- 
courses and bayous, and by these the marshes were occasionally 
inundated, and a deposit of sediment left, which sometimes formed 
a band or slate-parting in the coal-seam, or, if inconsiderable in 
quantity, merely increased the earthy matter or ash of the coal. 
Such slate-partings, often not more than an inch in thickness, have 
sometimes a wide horizontal extent. In the slates associated with 
seams of coal we not seldom find the evidences of marine overflow 
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in fossil organisms — shells, fishes, etc. The same are found in 
cannel coal which was formed from vegetable mud in the lagoons or 
shallow ponds in the general marsh. 

After the lapse of ages during which the many generations of 
plant and tree had been adding to the accumulating vegetable 
debris, there was a slow subsidence of the whole coast line below 
the sea-level, and the buried marsh began to be covered with mud 
or sand brought from the adjacent land. These materials would 
necessarily be spread by the waters in horizontal strata over the 
submerged flats. The sediments, now forming the shale directly 
over the coal, would necessarily bury and preserve whatever plants 
and trees were growing on the surface of the marsh at the time of 
the subsidence, unless strong currents of water should sweep them 
away to be buried elsewhere. It is in these roof-shales that we 
_ find the finest and best-preserved coal-plants. Let us follow the 
exact history of the formation of a few feet in the vertical series of 
our coal-measure strata, taken from an actual geological section in 
Ohio. At the bottom is a layer of under-clay, which, before tke 
subsidence, was the impervious floor of a vast bog. The vegetable 
matter of this bog, now changed to coal, rested upon the under- 
clay. Over the coal is a foot or more of shale containing remains 
of the last plants which grew in the marsh. Upon the shale, when 
it was a mere ooze of clayey mud, there was deposited a bed of cal- 
careous matter, made up of mollusks, crinoids, etc., with which the 
shallow and quiet waters on the flat swarmed. This bed now forms 
a stratum of fossiliferous limestone. On the limestone was laid 
down a foot or more of mud charged with carbonate of iron. This 
now forms a layer of ore. Then followed a period of muddy water, 
from which were deposited fifteen feet of clayey sediment, now 
constituting shales. Upon this sediment was deposited one of finer 
character, now an under-clay, which was evidently dropped from 
very quiet water. This last deposit filled up the shallows to the 
surface of the water, and thus a new broad marsh was formed. Here 
was a new growth of vegetation, and the accumulation of new mate- 
rial for a seam of coal. This, after a time, was submerged by the 
slow subsidence of the land, and so, little by little, the coal-measure 
series grew. The subsidence being exceedingly slow, there would 
always be, along the shore, at favorable spots, fringes of vegetation 
—enough to preserve the existence of genera and species during 
the intervals of time between the grander growth in the great coal- 
producing marshes. These fringes would sometimes produce a 
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mere trace of a coal-seam, but more generally the plants were 
scattered, to be buried in the sands or mud along the shore, in 
which we now often find them. Vegetation thus growing in exactly 
the same latitude and longitude, and at the same water-level, under 
the same conditions of soil, moisture, climate, etc., should show, if 
we follow it through the immense period of time which intervened 
between the lowest and highest seams of coal, changes on the one 
hand, or permanence on the other, which should have special value 
as bearing favorably or unfavorably upon the theories respecting 
the origin of species now before the scientific world. Some of the 
workers in our coal-fields are carefully making collections of plants 
with reference to their stratigraphical distribution, in hope that 
some generalizations may be reached which will bear directly upon 
such theories. 

Each seam of coal having been formed along horizontal shore- 
lines, each seam representing at the time a proximate water-level, 
we should expect the seams of the whole series to show a well- 
marked parallelism. Thus we should have in our coal-measures a 
system of parallel planes. There might be introduced afterward a 
' small deviation from such parallelism, where the intervening space 
between two seams had been filled in, at different points, with 
materials of different degrees of compressibility—the mud, now 
forming shales, being more compressed by the immense weight of 
the subsequently superadded strata than the sand, now forming 
sand-rock. This reasoning of course presupposes that the subsidence 
of that part of the continent was even and uniform. Recent geo- 
logical researches in several of the States containing coal-fields show 
very conclusively such uniformity of subsidence and parallelism of 
coal-seams. In the anthracite regions of Pennsylvania, and perhaps 
in Nova Scotia, it is possible that the subsidences were attended 
with more or less oscillations of level, these regions being within 
lines of greater disturbance than those of the Western coal-fields. 
But as a general rule the parallelism is most marked, and gives a 
beautiful order and symmetry to our several fields. Such symmetry, 
however, requires for its best showing the gathering and grouping 
of a large number of very carefully measured geological sections. 
One or two sections may mislead, for at the place where such sections 
may be taken a seam may not be found at all, not even a trace of 
it, in its proper horizon. Such barren places simply represent those 
portions in the old coal-producing marsh where were channels or 
bays or other water space of some kind, or, more rarely, places 
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where the seam of coal after its formation had been eroded and its 
place filled with sand or other water-borne materials. We some- 
times find in the strata between coal-seams fragments of perfect 
coal, sometimes angular, and sometimes rounded by attrition into 
small boulders, thus proving that coal-seams were subject to the 
destructive force of current or wave. Such fragments of perfect 
coal imply, furthermore, that in some cases at least, the whole 
process of compression, bituminization, solidification, and division 
by polished semi-crystalline vertical planes, had taken place in a 
seam of coal before the next seam above was formed. If such 
changes are among the slowest in nature, as many believe, we must 
give for the formation of the whole series, often including a very 
large number of seams, an almost incalculable period of time. 

All coal was at first bituminous in character, but in regions sub- 
jected to subterranean heat, the coal has been baked, so to speak, 
and the volatile or bituminous portion driven off. The extent of 
this metamorphic action varies in different districts, and the coals 
are consequently semi-bituminous, anthracite, and graphitic anthra- 
cite. In Western Pennsylvania we have the normal type of 
unchanged bituminous coal; at Broad Top, and at Blossburg, as 
also at Cumberland, Maryland, we have a semi-bituminous coal; 
in Eastern Pennsylvania we find the usual anthracite, while in Rhode 
Island is founda graphitic anthracite. Sometimes bituminous coals 
have been locally changed into anthracite by contact with melted 
trap or other igneous rocks. 

The different varieties of coal have special adaptations and uses. 
Cannel coal is very rich in gas of very high illuminating power, and 
is used, though not exclusively, in gas-works. It also makes a very 
brilliant fire in the parlor grate. Charles Lamb appears not to have 
reached the luxury of gas-light and of a cannel-coal fire when he 
thus eulogized candle-light : 


“Man found out long sixes. Hail candle-light! without disparagement to the 
sun or moon, the kindliest luminary of the three; if we may not rather style thee 
their radiant deputy, mild viceroy of the moon. . . . Wanting candle-light, what 
savage, unsocial nights our fathers must have spent in caves and unilluminated 
fastnesses. They must have lain about and grumbled at one another in the dark. 
What repartee could have passed when you must have felt about for a smile and 
handled a neighbor’s cheek to see if he understood it.” 


We, with our brilliant gas-light and bright cannel-coal fire-light, may 
indulge in a quiet smile that Lamb with his “long sixes” should 
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be so happy by contrast. The author of Elia in his noble devotion 
to his sister may have had a sunnier soul than any of us, and there 
may also have dwelt in the dark old ancestral caves, heroes of still 
nobler spirit and of nobler achievement. 

The highly bituminous or cementing coal, of which the English 
Newcastle coal is a type, is used for a large number of purposes, but 
it is distinctively valuable for the hard coke to be made from it. 
The value of the coke makes this a profitable coal for gas-works. 
The non-cementing splint coal is adapted to many uses, but its dis- 
tinctive use is as a furnace coal, it not requiring any previous 
coking. Such coal is now used in the raw state in furnaces in Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Indiana. Anthracite coal is very rich in carbon, it 
being merely a compact form of coke, and has great heating power. 
It is used in blast furnaces and in all other cases where a hot but 
dull and blazeless fire will answer. : 

We have in North America large areas of coal-fields of the true 
carboniferous era, besides other large areas of a more recent geologi- 
cal age. Of the former, beginning at the extreme East, we find the 
coal-fields of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. In 
Nova Scotia, according to Dr. Darwin and Sir William Logan, the 
carboniferous formation is of enormous thickness, greatly surpassing, 
in this respect, any other coal-field of the world. The amount of 
available coal, however, is relatively very small. The Cape Breton 
field is generally regarded as the most valuable of all these Eastern 
fields, both as it regards the quality and quantity of coal. It is 
nearer Great Britain than any other American coal-field, a fact that 
may be of consequence in the future. Coal from all the provinces 
named is shipped to the United States, chiefly to the New England 
States. From New Brunswick comes a highly resinous mineral 
called albertite, not a true coal, but quite resembling it, which is 
used in the manufacture of gas. It resembles the grahamite of 
West Virginia, which is found in a large vertical fissure. The latter 
is sent to Eastern cities for gas purposes. 

Entering the United States from the East, the first coal-field we 
reach is found in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. This is a poor 
field, indeed; its thin and treacherous seams show that it was poor 
from the first, and the subsequent change of the coal by heat to a 
semi-graphite has well-nigh ruined it. As our most refractory cruci- 
bles are made of graphite, it may well be inferred that this kind of 
coal is not of ready combustion. A mine was opened on the island 
of Rhode Island as early as 1808, but we conclude that the coal has 
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not been very popular from Bryant’s curious defense of it in his 
Meditation on Rhode Island Coal: 


“ Dark anthracite! that reddenest on my hearth, 
Thou in those island mines didst slumber long ; 
But now thou art come forth to move the earth, 
And put to shame the men that mean thee wrong. 
Thou shalt be coals of fire to those that hate thee, 
And warm the shins of all that underrate thee. 4 


































“ Yea, they did wrong thee foully—they who mocked 
Thy honest face, and said thou wouldst not burn ; 
Of hewing thee to chimney-pieces talked, 
And grew profane—and swore in bitter scorn, 
That men might to thy inner caves retire, 
And there, unsinged, abide the day of fire.” 


This coal is nevertheless used in manufacturing establishments in 
the neighborhood of its production. 

Pennsylvania is the next State westward containing fossil fuel, 
anthracite being found in the northeastern part, while bituminous 
coal abounds in the western, with small patches of semi-bitumin- 
ous coal between. The anthracite coal-fields of Pennsylvania are 
undoubtedly the finest of their kind in the world. They lie ina 
remarkable series of flexures and plications which characterize that 
portion of the State. Many of the seams of coal are very thick, and 
generally the quality of the coal is excellent. From these anthracite 
mines the Northern Atlantic States and cities derive their principal 
supply of fuel. It is often shipped to quite remote parts of the 
country. Mr. Macfarlane, in Coal Regions of North America, gives 
472 square miles as the total area of the anthracite fields or basins, of 
which there are three, classed as follows: 


1. Southern or Schuylkill Basin and Mine Hill.......... 146 sq. m. } 
2. Shamokin, 50; Mohoney, 41; and Lehigh Basin, 37.. 128 “ 
° 3. Wyoming and Lackawanna Basin................... 198“ 


The lower seams of coal yield generally a white or light-colored 
ash, while that of the superior seams is red. The red color is to be 
attributed to the iron in the coal in the form of bi-sulphide, which 
in burning is oxidized and reddened. 

The typical Lehigh coal is very rich in carbon, and having less 
tendency to decrepitate in the fire than many of the other anthra- 
cites, is of great value for metallurgical uses. It is difficult of igni- 
tion, and for this reason less popular for many purposes than the 
softer varieties of anthracite. 
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In the Southern or Schuylkill Basin is to be found the great 
seam near Mauch Chunk, reported to be 55 feet thick, with 40 feet 
of good coal. This was mined in an open quarry at the once famour 
Summit Hill Mine. This mine took fire in 1857, and may be burn- 
ing still. : 

The Northern Basin is the largest, and is in the shape of a cres- 
cent. It contains Carbondale, Scranton, Pittston, and Wilkesbarre, 
and an immense coal traffic has grown up in it. The Wyoming 
Valley, celebrated for its beauty of scenery and for the tragedy of 
an Indian massacre of the early settlers, is in this coal-field. 

The total number of tons shipped from the whole anthracite 
district of Pennsylvania for the year ending November 20, 1873, is 
reported at 20,025,019. Itis claimed by the editor of the Engineering 
and Mining Journal that in from 


“Ten to fifteen years from the present time the maximum output of anthracite 
will have been attained. The limits of our anthracite fields are very well known, 
and the amount of coal they contain has been greatly over-estimated ; it is certainly 
not one-half as much as we see stated in the current coal literature, and it is very 
certain that before many years the price of anthracite will only be limited by the 
price of bituminous coal which can in a great measure take its place.” 


Were one to look at a modern map he would see several great 
lines of transportation—railroad and canal—leading out of this 
anthracite district in various directions, chiefly toward tidewater and 
the great Eastern markets. This would imply competition in freights. 
Knowing, furthermore, that coal is generally mined by independent 
mining companies, he would also expect competition in the price of 
coal delivered upon the roads or canals. But the whole anthracite 
coal district is to-day virtually owned by the great transportation 
companies, who mine the coal as well as carry it to market. If these 
companies were competing giants the consumers of coal might still 
be safe. But from a confidential circular, published in the Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal for February 7, 1874, it appears that these 
giants have learned that combination is better than competition, 
and now they have an absolute control of the fuel supply of the 
Eastern States. It is the most magnificent “corner” in a business 
interest ever devised in the United States; and if in coming years 
they do not avail themselves of it, it will be the first instance where 
parties so situated have not improved their opportunities. 

The limited coal-fields of Blossburg and Broad Top are midway 
between the anthracite on the east and the bituminous coal of the 
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west, and partake in the character of their coals of the nature of 
each, being semi-bituminous and semi-anthracite. Farther south 
in Maryland, in the same geographical and geological range, is the 
Cumberland coal-field, also semi-bituminous in character. 

The traveler going westward through Pennsylvania over the 
great Pennsylvania Central Railroad will remember the ascent of 
the Alleghany Mountains west of Altoona. After climbing around 
the most marvelous curves and up the most marvelous grades, he 
finds enjoyment in the mountain scenery and in the pure mountain 
air. If he has an eye to the rocks, he will notice that he is passing 
into the coal-measure sandstones and shales, and soon the coal 
itself is reached. He has now entered one of the largest and most 
interesting coal-fields of the world. From this point the coal-bearing 
strata extend westward without break almost to the middle of Ohio, 
a distance of from 250 to 300 miles. Northward the coal-field 
extends 100 miles, with a raveled edge stretching still beyond. To 
the southward he may travel on one continudus coal-field through 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, to Tuscaloosa in Alabama. 
It is a field not to be measured by acres or square miles, but by 
great States. 

If the United States possessed only this coal-field it would be an 
endowment of incalculable munificence. Inall the six States named 
are to be found seams of coal of the finest quality, and of great 
horizontal extent. The well-known Pittsburgh seam, the basis of 
the manufacturing prosperity and wealth of the city from which it 
derives its name, is found in fine development in the three States 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia, and will doubtless be 
identified in Eastern Kentucky. Ohio is rich in coal of the finest 
quality ; so are West Virginia and Kentucky. Many of the coals 
of Tennessee and Alabama are also reported to be excellent in 
quality, and of equal promise in the industrial future of these 
States. The coal of this great field is of the’ bituminous class, but 
includes cannel and splint. Of the latter, there is much coal excel- 
lently adapted to the blast furnace. The location of this field in 
the center of that important and prosperous portion of the country 
which lies east of the Mississippi River, the very superior quality 
of much of its coal, the ease and safety of mining, the abundance 
of iron ores easily available for the manufacture of iron to an 
almost unlimited extent, the wonderfully fertile lands which skirt 
the western margin of the field, adequate to the food-supply of a 
vast mining and manufacturing population, all unite to show its 
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vast importance, and to convince us that it will play a grand part 
in the industrial progress of the nation and of the world. The. 
field is too large to be noticed in detail. The coal of Western Penn- 
sylvania has long been noted for its excellence. The Ohio portion 
of the field is rich in coal of the finest quality. Such coal is found 
in the Mahoning valley, and in Jackson County; and the district com- 
posed of Perry, Hocking, and Athens counties, with its very thick 
seam of very superior coal adapted to iron-making and all the 
higher uses, is, perhaps, the most important and remarkable in the 
whole Alleghany coal-field. West Virginia abounds in excellent 
coal, but sadly needs a thorough geological survey for its best 
exposition and authentication. Cannel coal is more abundant in this 
State than in any other in the United States. Kentucky has good 
coal, and much of it is used for metallurgical purposes at Ashland, 
Ironton, Portsmouth, etc. Some of the coal of Tennessee is of 
great purity and value, and the same may be said of some of the 
coal of Alabama. 

Passing west of this great Alleghany coal-field to the western side 
of Indiana, we reach another of vast extent, lying partly in Indiana, 
but stretching westward over nearly all the broad prairie-land of 
Illinois, with a projection southward into the State of Kentucky. 
Illinois is almost one continuous coal-field. The general quality of 
the coal of this great field is inferior to that of the Alleghany field, 
but in many places the coal is excellent, and adapted to the higher 
metallurgical uses. Such good coal is found in Clay and adjacent 
counties in Indiana. 

Crossing the Mississippi River, we find another large coal area in 
Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and Kansas. In this field the seams are 
relatively thin. The quality of the coal is less good than in the 
more eastern fields, and the field is of less national importance. It 
is, nevertheless, of the highest consequence to the States possessing 
it. Almost but not quite connected with this field, on its extreme 
south, is the Arkansas coal-field, destined hereafter to play an 
important part in the material development of that State. In North- 
western Texas, on the Brazos River, is a field of unknown extent. 
Coal has been mined at Fort Belknap in this field, and is reported 
to be of fair quality. 

Another small field belonging to the carboniferous era lies in 
Michigan, proximately in the center of the lower Peninsula. It has 
not yet authenticated itself as a field of much importance. 

This is a brief summary of the principal coal-fields of North 
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America belonging to the carboniferous era. It is entirely beyond 
the power of geographer, geologist, and practical coal-operator, sing- 
ly or all combined, to tell the aggregate available quantity of coal in 
all these fields. The amount of coal, even in a very limited district, 
can only be a matter of guess. 

The mind unconsciously attaches itself to the thick places in a 
seam, and the thin places are ignored. All seams of coal have thin 
places, and often are wanting altogether over considerable areas. 
Another difficulty comes from the fact that in most fields much 
of the coal has been removed by erosion since the carboniferous 
period. With no subsequent formations over our coal areas to pro- 
tect them, they have been, from the time of their elevation above 
the ancient ocean, a prey to all the forces of degradation and waste. 
Valleys, often very broad, intersect the seams of coal. Probably 
one-third of all the coal originally above the lowest lines of present 
surface drainage has been thus removed. But these eroded valleys 
are generally included in the areas of our coal-fields ; indeed, they 
could not be excluded without the aid of minute topographical sur- 
veys, such as few districts have had. 

One writer gives for the United States an area of productive 
coal-measures of 225,000 square miles, with an average aggregate 
thickness of coal of fifty feet. The area is doubtless over-estimated, 
and the real average thickness must be less than a third of fifty feet, 
and may be even less than a fourth. There are in our bituminous 
coal-fields very large areas, constituting districts of high repute, 
where there are not more than ten feet of available coal, and often 
not the half of it. These matters are not quite well understood. 
Figures are often given showing an almost incredible quantity of 
coal to exist ina given area, sometimes no greater than that of a 
single county. This coal is reckoned as worth a certain definite sum 
per ton, and the gross value or supposed present worth of the 
whole is millions of dollars, enough to pay the national debt with a 
handsome surplus. The estimated quantity is almost always too large, 
and the estimated value also. Companies who own large areas of 
land, say from 50,000 to 100,000 acres, in our bituminous coal-fields, 
may, in most cases, advantageously revise their estimates of quantity. 

But if the quantity is so enormous, and enough to meet all 
demands for many centuries, as the owners claim, that portion of it 
which will not be mined for two centuries or more becomes very 
expensive to purchasers, who buy it, at any price, to hold for such 
future working. If it should cost no more than a cent per acre, this 
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insignificant sum, if it should through interest and taxation double 
itself once each decade, would at the end of two hundred years 
amount to the sum of $10,485.76, a very large sum to pay for an acre 
of coal. A company might better pay $500, or even $1,500 per acre, 
for coal immediately available, and allow coming generations to take 
care of themselves. It is, of course, a great thing for the country to 
possess these vast stores for future use, but no individual or com- 
pany can afford such an investment. But, to return from this digres- 
sion, if we make every allowance for over-estimates, it will remain 
true that the aggregate quantity of good coal in our country is so 
vast as to make the fear of exhaustion very remote. When we take 
into consideration the probable future development of the United 
States, these great coal-fields could not have been better located. 
In the light of the broadest generalizations of industrial and political 
economy they are located just where they should be. 

Thus far, however, we have only noticed the fields belonging to 
the true coal-measures. If our inventory should end here, it would 
be very incomplete. We have, besides, vast stores of coal of more 
recent age. The most eastern of these fields, is that near Richmond, 
Virginia, supposed to belong to the triassic formation. It has been 
but indifferently developed and wrought. Mining coal and con- 
suming it in manufactories were unsuited to the tastes of old 
Virginians. Besides, the poor fellows who worked in the mines 
were slaves, without heart or hope, and without even the poor privi- 
lege of “striking”! Wendell Phillips once defended a hearer, who 
had rashly hissed him, from expulsion from the hall, by declaring that 
“the right to hiss is as sacred a right as the right to applaud.” So 
the right to decide as to his own labor should belong to the miner 
as a freeman, although the right, under the pressure of unwise 
combinations, has often been exercised stupidly and to his personal 
disadvantage. This Richmond coal-field was worked at a pretty 
early day. Mr. Macfarlane predicts that “it is yet to see its best 
days.” 

In North Carolina are two small coal-fields—the Deep River and 
the Dan River fields; both supposed to be of the triassicage. They 
are relatively unimportant. Beyond the Mississippi, and inthe path 
of western empire, are vast areas of lignitic coal, which, according 
to the able researches of Lesquereux, the paleontologist and 
botanist, belong to the tertiary formation. Lewis and Clarke, in 
1804, traveled for hundreds of miles through one of these coal-fields 
far away on the Upper Missouri River. Dr. F. V. Hayden, the 
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eminent United States geologist, who has spent many years in the 
far West, estimates this field to be 400 miles in length by 150 miles 
in width. Many of the seams of coal are thick enough for easy and 
profitable working. 

Farther south, along the line of the Union Pacific Railroad, coal 
is found at various points in Wyoming Territory, and as far west as 
Evanston in Utah. The principal mining points on the railroad are 
Carbon, Hallville, Van Dyke, Rock Springs, Evanston, and Coal- 
ville, five miles south of Echo Station. The Wyoming Coal Com- 
pany at Evanston has produced about 10,000 tons a month, and 
the Union Pacific Railroad consumes about 90,000 tons a year. The 
Rocky Mountain Coal Company is said to mine about 500 tons 
daily, and supplies the Central Pacific Railroad. When the railroad 
to the Pacific was first seriously talked of, it was thought by intelli- 
gent railroad men that the want of fuel along the line would be an 
insuperable obstacle to the successful working of such a road. But 
the fuel was there in the mountains, safely stored away, awaiting 
the time when it should be needed. South of the Union Pacific 
Road is another large coal-field, from which the Kansas Pacific Road 
obtains its supplies, and also Denver and the mining district of 
Colorado. Still farther south in New Mexico there is another coal- 
field, 300 miles long. This is in the path of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, and will be of incalculable value to that portion of our 
country. Some of the coal of this region is reported to be of 
superior quality. 

. In California, on Mount Diabolo, twenty-eight miles east of San 


Francisco, is a field of lignitic coal, but not of the best quality, which 


is wrought to a considerable extent. 

On the southern part of the Oregon coast, at Coos Bay, is a field 
of lignitic coal, finely situated for easy mining and shipment. This 
coal is sent by water to the San Francisco market. 

There are coal mines at Seattle, in Washington Territory, eight 
or ten miles from Puget Sound ; and at Bellingham Bay, in the north- 
west corner of the same Territory, is another important coal-field. 
North of this, on Vancouver’s Island, in British America, is another 
fine field, from which much coal has been shipped to San Francisco. 

The much-abused Territory of Alaska is reported to contain 
lignitic coal-at several points, and at Cape Beaufort a thin seam 
of true carboniferous coal has been found. In this remote and 
dreary region our enumeration of American coal-fields must end, 
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although we might find many other fields, especially in Central 
British America. 

We now know that the aggregate area of coal-fields belonging to 
the United States is immense, and the contained quantity of coal 
simply incalculable. If stated in tons, the array of figures would be 
like those astronomers sometimes give us of sidereal distances, so 
great as to convey to the mind only an indefinite idea of vastness. 
Astronomers often resort to comparisons to aid them, and so must 
we. If we first look at the coal areas of Europe, and then compare 
them with ours, we shall gain something by the contrast. Of the 
European areas, that of Great Britain is the largest. It contains, 
according to one estimate, 4,500 square miles; and according to 
another—that of Prof. Ansted—12,800 square miles. The coal is 
chiefly bituminous, although there is considerable anthracite, but 
the latter is less popular than in the United States, the amount pro- 
duced being only 0.55 per cent. of the production of the kingdom. 

Prof. Ansted gives the following areas of the coal-fields on the 
continent of Europe, in square miles: France, 2,000; Belgium, 520; 
Spain, 4,000; Prussia, 12,000; Bohemia, 1,000. These, added to the 
British fields, give a total of 32,320 square miles. Of the coal-fields 
of the true coal-measures in the United States, Macfarlane, the most 
recent authority, gives 192,000 square miles. Some estimate the 
area more, others less. Prof. H. D. Rogers computes it at 196,000 
square miles. This is more than six times the European area. But 
the latter will contain a larger average number of tons to the square 
mile ; and making a reasonable allowance for this, we probably have 
from three to four times as much coal as in all Europe before any of 
the latter had been removed. Sir Morton Peto, in Resources and 
Prospects of America, says that “the coal-fields of North America 
are thirty-six times the size of those of Great Britain, or nearly 
three-fourths of the coal areas of the principal coal-producing coun- 
tries of the world.” He also quotes the following from Prof. Rogers: 
“The relative amplitude of the coal-seams of our own and other 
countries may be made appreciable by taking the amount of work- 
able coal in Belgium as our unit; then that of the Britannic Isles 
becomes rather more than 5, then that of all Europe 8#, and that of 
North America 111.” 

No reliance, except in an extremely general way, can be placed 
upon estimates of this kind. The coals of formations more recent 
than the carboniferous are not included. The area of such coal in 
the United States is immense, and the quality is believed to be 
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much better than that of similar coals in Europe, which exist there 
but in more limited quantities. 

The English estimates of the quantity of coal in the United 
Kingdom appear to be especially discrepant. Those recently made 
by the Coal Commission include all seams of coal over twelve inches 
thick, found at depths not more than 4,000 feet. When the English 
are compelled to mine seams of coal less than two feet thick from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet below the surface of the earth, it will be at such 
expense and under such thermal difficulties that their supremacy as 
a great coal-consuming and manufacturing people may be considered 
as ended. If we consider the uniform temperature of the earth at 
50° of Fahrenheit at a depth of 50 feet below the surface, and the 
increase that of 1° for every 55 feet of descent, we have at 3,000 feet 
below the surface a temperature of about 104°. This is altogether 
too warm for continued and strenuous exertion like that of mining. 
At 4,000 feet the heat would be 122°, which would be utterly unen- 
durable. A writer in the British Quarterly, July, 1872, declares 
that “as far as our present knowledge and means extend, the 
limit to which coal can be extracted before we commence a steady 
increase of cost may be taken at 1,700 feet, and the limit of practical 
extraction 1,000 feet lower.” The same writer asserts that “ while 
little or none of the coal below 1,700 feet has been extracted, a large 
proportion of that between that depth and the surface has been 
consumed.” His estimate of the remaining coal above 2,690 feet, 
where the temperature is at blood heat, is 39,000,000,000 tons, and 
that below this depth, “ which can only be extracted at a cost gradu- 
ally augmenting from present rates to that of the limit of commer- 
cial impossibility,” at 22,000,000,000 tons. According to the method 
adopted by some of assuming the rate of consumption to increase in 
the future in the same ratio as in the past, the 39,000,000,000 tons 
of the more available coal will be exhausted in seventy-two years. 
This leaves, however, 22,000,000,000 tons of less available and higher- 
priced coal, which could not last very long unless its cost should 
greatly retard the use. This subject of the possible falling off in 
the coal supply of Great Britain has given great alarm to the 
thoughtful men of the kingdom. This possibility was pointed out 
by an eminent American statesman, Hon. Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, 
as early as 1856; but little heed was given to the matter until after 
the appearance of an English work entitled On the Coal Question, 
by Prof. W. Stanley Jevons. He showed that “7zf the population 
continues to increase in the future in the ratio of the past, and zf 
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the coal-consuming industries keep pace with such increase of popu- 
lation,” the whole of the coal now available would be exhausted 
in 110 years. This result contained but two unknown quantities, 
in the two “ifs ”’»which we have italicized. The Coal Commission, 
appointed to eliminate all elements of uncertainty, and thus allay 
the alarm of the nation, only muddled the question still more, and 
to Prof. Jevons’ « and y added a z of their own. This they did by 
confusing the whole question of the quantity of available coal. They 
sent the hopes of a mighty manufacturing nation to swelter in 
telluric heat 4,000 feet down, while charming them with dreams of 
wealth from paltry seams of coal scarcely more than a foot in 
thickness. 


Prof. H. C. Ramsey, Director General of the Geological Survey 
of the United Kingdom, in the last edition of his work on The 
Physical Geology and Geography of Great Britain, gives three esti- 
mates of the duration of the coal, according to three different hypo- 
theses, as follows: 


“ The first is that the population and manufactures of the country have very 
nearly attained a maximum amount, or will merely oscillate without advancing. In 
this case our coal may last 1,273 years, an opinion to which Mr. Hunt, of the Mining 
Record Office, still adheres. The second, according to Mr. Price Williams, is this: 
The population of Great Britain in 1871 was 26,943,000. According to a given law 
of increase, in the year 2231 it may be... near 132,000,000, or rather more than 
five times the present number. It is hard to realize this crowded population in our 
little country ; but allowing the assumption to be correct, in a hundred years from 
1871 the population of Britain would be nearly 59,000,000, and the home consump- 
tion of coal 274,000,000 tons a year; in which case our coal will only last 360 
years. A third view is, that adding a constant quantity equal to the annual increase 
(of consumption) of the last fourteen years, which we may take at 3,000,000 of 
tons, . . . at the end of 100 years the consumption would be 415,000,000 tons per 
annum, and the now estimated quantity of coal available for use would represent a 
consumption of 276 years.” 


These views are certainly more hopeful than those of the writer 
in the British Quarterly, who estimates a much smaller quantity of 
available coal. With any of these very conflicting opinions it is 
unnecessary to present in contrast the many centuries, if not 
decades of centuries of supply America possesses in her vast coal- 
fields. Such a comparison is, however, made by very high British 
authority, in an Address before the Iron and Steel Institute of 
Great Britain, by I. Lowthian Bell, its very able president : 
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_. “If we have to apprehend the advent of a powerful rival in the iron trade, it is 
not, unless new coal discoveries are made, the Old World of Europe we have to 
fear, but the immense and undoubted powers possessed by the western hemisphere. 
In ores of the finest description the resources of the United States are unlimited, 
while in coal our own wealth is in comparison but poverty. In many cases the 
geographical situation of these minerals is not unfavorable; in short, there is but 
one bar to the boundless production of iron in the New World, that of human hands 


to manufacture it.” 


It cannot be doubted that the labor for the mining of our coals 
and the smelting of our ores will be supplied as fast as we may need 
it. Much of it, indeed, will come from the Old World. We have 
only to hope that such laborers will not bring all their Old-World 
ways with them. . They will come into new conditions, where, if 
industrious and frugal, they may acquire homes of their own, and, 
as sometimes happens, become themselves owners of mines. Their 
children may be taught in excellent public free-schools, and may 
aspire to any position in life. Life in the free New World is not in 
grooves as in the Old, and there is no virtual law of caste, as in 
Great Britain, across the path of the humble laborer who would 
rise above the condition in which he was born. There is every 
thing to stimulate, and very little to depress. Such foreign miners, 
therefore, as come to us, should leave behind them the old antag- 
onisms and the old bitterness—the growth of generations it may be, 
but which have hitherto been cherished and acted on by them with 
so little personal advantage. Let them hesitate in the New World 
before they surrender their personal freedom of action and the 
control of their own labor to combinations of any sort. By such 
surrender there is almost necessarily prevented that growth of indi- 
vidual independence and development of manly character which 
best fit a man for the duties of American citizenship, and for the 
best success in life. 

But whatever may be the aspects of the labor question in the 
future—and we can see nothing that is not hopeful in the problem— 
there can be no doubt that the time is not far distant when in all 
those industries which depend upon abundant and cheap fuel, the 
supremacy will be transferred to the United States. Great Britain 
will struggle hard to retain her foremost rank, but at last her fires 
will go out, and the grass grow over her vast cinder-heaps and hide 
them forever. 

It must be slightly disturbing to an Englishman to be told by the 
geologists that once all the coal-fields of England and Scotland were 
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‘united by large connecting coal areas which have been removed by 
geological agencies, and with them have gone a thousand years of 
coal supply. Such imaginary loss may give rise to the question, . 
Why this waste? But such waste is not peculiar to England, 
although, perhaps, more seriously felt there. There have been 
removals of large quantities of coal by denudation in the United 
States and in British America. Mr. Macfarlane gives a theological 
turn to this matter. 


« But if we take,” he writes, “a higher and more thoughtful view of the subject, 
we will observe the malevolence of that Providence which in its apparent anger has 
submerged beneath the ocean so much that might have benefited our race, or 
caused it to be eaten away through countless ages by the action of the waves, leav- 
ing only poor fragments to tell us of the much larger portions that have been 
removed. Hence we cannot doubt but that the earth, in its rocks as well as its 
soil, was cursed for our sake, and that far back in the geological ages there was 
built up, by a Being who saw the end from the beginning, a mutilated planet as a 
fit habitation for a fallen race.” 


The terms “malevolence of Providence” and “a mutilated 
planet” strike one as harsh; they certainly are not applicable. If 
there are to be continents at all on which man may live, such con- 
tinents must from the moment of their emergence from the ancient 
waters become subject to erosion and waste. The Creator is a 
mighty waster, but he wastes on principle, and he turns his waste 
materials to the best of uses. The waste of the old furnishes the 
material for the building up of the new. The alluvial valley is filled 
with the waste of the bordering highlands, and our broad fertile 
prairies are made of waste. All soils are composed of waste. It is 
waste everywhere, and man is a thousand-fold more blessed by it 
than if our continent had been formed of adamant, indestructible 
and unwasting. All the old stratified and sedimentary rocks were 
made of waste, and yet all contribute in some way to man’s advan- 
tage. The materials have been worked over and over again. 


“ My heart is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on, 
In silence, round me—the perpetual work 
Of Thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
For ever.” 


Frost and rain, stream and ocean have been busy during the 
geological ages in their appointed work of degrading the continents, 
The action of these forces is guided by wisdom. The fertile valley, 
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although intersecting the coal and wasting it, is as much a proof of 
the Divine goodness as is the coal. Man cannot eat coal nor wear it ; 
he must have grain-fields, cotton plantations, and sheepwalks. And 
higher than all these, he must find in the earth nourishment and 
culture for his intellect; and these he does find in the thousand 
manifestations of divine thought and taste expressed in material 
forms. Coal is a very good thing in its place, but many nations, 
ancient and modern, have done very well without it; and England, 
after her mines are exhausted, may possess more true refinement 
and a higher civilization than ever before. The malevolence of 
Providence can hardly be gauged by the limitations of coal-fields, 
either as originally formed or as left from denudation. Nor is the 
earth a mutilated planet. It was certainly not mutilated in the 
process of building, this being almost a contradiction in terms. 
Such mutilation would imply a conscious departure on the part of 
the Creator from some high standard of world-making, and that he 
was consciously and malevolently doing his worst. What is still 
more curious, the first to occupy this mutilated earth—this felon’s 
cell, so to speak—were innocent and noble beings, and for a time, at 
least, maintained their integrity of character. Innocent beings 
should not be thrust into a prison, and at the same time be made to 
believe that they and all their material surroundings are resting 
under the special benediction of the Creator. We can easily under- 
stand, however, that afterward, briers and thorns, and whatever 
they may symbolize, would follow in the foot-prints of sin and 
ignorance and idleness, just as, on the other hand, we can now see 
that in proportion as man is lifted up into a life of holiness and 
taste and thrift, these foot-prints are obliterated, and he makes the 
earth even more beautiful and significant. Says Hugh Miller: 


“Man is the great creature worker of the world, its one created being, that 
‘taking up the work of the adorable Creator, carries it on to higher results and 
nobler developments, and finds a field for his persevering ingenuity and skill in every 
province in which his Maker has expatiated before him.” 

















ARTICLE III. 


THIRTEEN YEARS OF FREEDOM IN 
ITALY. 


ProF. ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS, LL.D. 


REACTIONARY Tuscan adage runs as follows: We were 

better when we were worse. The saying is frequently repeated 
in Tuscany, and since it originated there, it must be acknowledged 
that in Tuscany, more than any other of the Italian provinces, it 
had a raison a’ étre. 

Before the year 1848, the government of the Grand Duke was 
the most pacific and indulgent in all the peninsula, since, in the 
midst of the many disquietudes of great and petty tyrannies, its 
administration was always rendered acceptable to the Italians. 
The house of Lorraine, which succeeded in the past century to the 
domination of Tuscany, not only refrained from offending the cus- 
toms of the country, and its glorious traditions of republican art, 
which the Medicis, not being able to extinguish, had made sub- 
servient to them, but gave, moreover, a new and vital impulse to 
that civilization already in existence, through the liberal wisdom of 
those laws, called in honor of the Grand Duke Piero Leopoldo, 
Leggi Leopoldine. 

The Duchy had therefore a certain form of constitutional gov- 
ernment to begin with, while the remainder of the peninsula groaned 
under a servile oppression. It was not altogether owing to the 
fact that the Tuscans took a prominent part in their administration, 
and that the custom of representation gave them a vigor that was 
elsewhere wanting, but that the government itself rested in a great 
measure on the people, who were active in a time of indolence, 
temperate in principle, of a lenient spirit in legislation, and of a 
naturally peaceful disposition. Besides having the rare privilege of 
being debarred the infamous spectacle of capital punishment, which 
disgraced the other provinces, Tuscany was, moreover, the sole 
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region in Italy where an open hospitality was extended toward 
proscribed Italians and foreigners. For that reason there came 
from all parts of the country, to find a permanent asylum within its 
boundaries, such men as Giacomo Leopardi, from Recanati; Pietro 
Colletta and Gabriele Pepe, from Naples; Mario Pieri, from Corft:: 
Niccolo Tommasseo, from Dalmatia; Giuseppe La Farina and 
Paolo Emiliani Giudici, Sicilians; the Roumanian Michele Ferrucci; 
Raffaello Lambruschini, from Genoa; scientists such as Matteucci, 
Mossotti, Bufalini, Pucinotti, Piria, Pilla, and many other distin- 
guished men, who were more or less persecuted, and who found a 
secure refuge at this hearthstone of the arts. The press had here 
more freedom than elsewhere, as is proved by the tragedies of 
Niccolini, the satires of Giusti, and by the glorious old Axtologia 
of Viensseux, afterward suppressed, not by the ‘decree of the 
prince, but through the audacious intrigues of foreign diplomacy. 
Education was here dispensed with great liberality, as we see from 
the history of the University of Pisa, where Silvestro Centofanti 
raised his influential voice in the cause of freedom.* 

Tuscany was the favorite resort of foreign visitors: her needs 
were few, her mode of life simple; she was sufficient unto herself, 
and in contrast with the other Italian States might have been called 
happy. But although she enjoyed her relative freedom, this fact did 
not argue that she would necessarily have been able to profit very 
greatly by a more extended system of liberty. She did not desire it 
because she feared it. She was attached to her court, and she liked 
to feel herself governed and protected by a prince, on whom she was 
willing to place her sole reliance. 

Divided as they were by individual ambitions, the Tuscans 
‘ allowed themselves to be easily managed, and with a few noble excep- 
tions of those in whom high aspirations still existed, they were inclined 
to cultivate a habit of indifference to public affairs; being satisfied 
if at the close of each day they had paid for their necessary sus- 
tenance with a fao/o and had put by acrazza fora rainy day. Every 
thing was microscopic, their vices as well as their virtues. Little 
Tuscany threatened to dwindle away into insignificance. Power- 
ful influences and incentives were not wanting from abroad, and 
strangers sought her out as that blessed oasis where they could 


* To those wishing to investigate this portion of Italian history, the perusal of the 
following works is especially recommended : Memoire sulf Jtalia e spectalmente sulla Toscana 
del 1814 al 1850, by Giuseppe Montanelli. (Turin, 1853.) MJemorie Storiche della citta di Pisa, 
from 1838 to 1871, by Giovanni Sforza. (Pisa, 1871.) 
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breathe more freely, and work in peaceful activity. But nothing 
seemed able to rouse her from her lethargy. The prince enjoyed 
reigning over a people who made no complaints; the people bent 
willingly under a yoke concealed by flowers. 

In the year 1859, the Italian Government broke the spell with 
which Tuscany was bound. The prince being deposed, the people, 
by means of a constitutional government, became in a measure 
their own arbiters. Greater liberty was perhaps extended to them 
than their mode of life demanded. Hitherto little had been required 
for their maintenance; now wants were multiplied, and there arose 
in consequence the necessity of a more energetic life, for which they 
were utterly unprepared. 

New duties accumulated, such as those of extengling commerce, 
of diffusing education, of conforming their former indolent exist- 
ence to the magnitude of the national life; all tending to the 
disturbance of more congenial pursuits. The subsidies of. the 
prince and the liberality of foreign visitors had been, to many Tus- 
cans, easy and abundant sources of profit. In a word, each citizen 
was now, by reason of a more extended system of liberty, obliged to 
rely upon himself alone. Now it is those Tuscans who, not being 
yet fully aroused to a proper sense of their obligations, seeing them- 
selves burdened with taxes, and the cost of living greatly aug- 
mented, while their own incomes fail to increase correspondingly, 
are led to exclaim with mournful irony, “Si stava meglio quando 
si stava peggio.” They proceed to enroll themselves as members 
of the society of the Paoletti, and offer a hospitable asylufn in 
Florence for all fugitive Jesuits, where they conspire in secret 
against the existing administration, in the mistaken idea that a 
return to the ancient régime would restore to them their former idle 
and uneventful life. 

But notwithstanding these querulous malcontents, a large por- 
tion of the Tuscan people, who sympathize at heart with the new 
life, and who appreciate the supreme importance of promoting 
individual prosperity as the first step to be taken toward forwarding 
that of the public at large, have launched out boldly into com- 
merce and a variety of enterprises, to the end that they might 
reap the fruits of that freedom which weighs heavily on none but 
indolent shoulders. 

It is too soon to be able to discern the benefits which liberty 
may have conferred upon the Romans, since they have only enjoyed 
its possession three years. We certainly would not wish to take 
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those highly wrought lamentations which appear from time to time 
in some of their journals, as indicative of the true condition of 
Rome. The Vatican always fans the flame that ignites the pas- 
sions and prejudices of the Romans; and having so recently breathed 
such a pestilential air, it is to be expected that they should still 
suffer from its ill effects. The large number of persons who were 
formerly under the tutelary protection of the Vatican, can not count 
to-day upon its liberal support, as they have been in the habit of 
doing for some time past; hence the derangement of numberless 
individual interests, and the existence of malcontents who are any- 
thing but magnanimous. A large portion of the aristocracy, if we 
take the Caetani, the Teano, the Ruspoli, the Odeschalchi, the 
Carpegna, and, a few others, are averse to the present administra- 
tion, and, together with the few remaining adherents of the Vatican, 
declaim against the greed of the Italian Government, which absorbs 
every thing in taxes to the ruin of so many families. They renounce 
the splendors of a past age, and aim to make their economy reflect 
credit upon them at the Vatican, as if the sacrifice were merely 
voluntary on their part, the better to prolong the mourning for the 
misfortunes of the Pope, while, on the other hand, they endeavor 
to inspire a feeling of animosity in their plebeian dependents toward 
the Italian Government for impoverishing the nobility of Rome. 
There is, besides, a little world of indolent Romans, who, having 
been unable, either from a scarcity of public employment or their 
own lack of merit, to engage in any profitable business under the 
Pontifical Government, proclaimed themselves on the entrance of 
the Italian troops into Rome (but not defore), in favor of King 
Victor Emmanuel. They went with great parade on the day of the 
Plebiscitum to give their vote for annexation, and the day following 
demanded employment from the new Government, on the plea of 
being the first supporters of the Italian cause. Not obtaining this, 
they either secretly transferred their allegiance to the Vatican by 
becoming its spies, or else hastened to give utterance to their mag- 
nanimous spirit in the journals of the so-called republican party. 

Yet again: there are a number of Roman citizens who, prior to 
the transfer of the seat of government, had a fixed annual income, 
however modest, which neither would nor could increase by the 
removal of the capital to Rome. They, too, have many reasons to be 
dissatisfied, since their profits, instead of accumulating, have suffered 
a considerable diminution, owing to the taxation of movable prop- 
erty, while their expenses have probably been multiplied threefold, by 
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the rise in rents and the increased cost of living. Yet, in spite of 
these temporary troubles, of which the present generation alone is 
compelled to bear the burden, Rome, like every other large Italiar- 
city, has already made wonderful progress, while a great and prosper- 
ous future lies before her. The Romans who are at the head of mu- 
nicipal affairs are not idle, and around them has collected a whole 
world of generous colaborers, who are actuated by the ardent 
desire of converting Rome into the worthy seat of liberty she has 
already been twice before, though, for so many centuries since, the 
stronghold of despotism. They have closed convents, but they 
have opened schools. They have covered deserts with palaces. 
They employ every expedient to introduce light, and pure air, into 
the city, since they appreciate the necessity of breathing properly 
in order to work to the best advantage. Italy, full of hope for the 
future, comes to the assistance of Rome in the good work of trans- 
formation now in progress on the banks of the Tiber, to which the 
river itself is made to contribute, and shares with all true Romans 
their sense of the grandeur that belongs to a city not in vain called 
“the Eternal.” 

Therefore, although a large number of Romans who are too 
closely allied to the old authorities may still prophesy the finds 
Roma, all Italy repairs to her capital to refute the exaggerations of 
democratic writers who represent Rome as the bloody corpse trans- 
mitted to us from the Popes, and to testify that it still possesses 
vital fiber and lionlike strength. This is especially true if we con- 
sider the common people, who by their natural pride have protected 
themselves from all contact with corruption, and, while leaving the 
supreme government of Rome to the Popes, have governed them- 
selves with liberal judgment, and maintained throughout the indomit- 
able courage of the ancient Roman character, which is so full of 
majesty and power, and which they will still be enabled to retain by 
means of this very courage. 

If we wait patiently to see what Rome will have become in the 
course of the next decade, we do not doubt that we will find she has 
more cause to be congratulated on her thirteen years of actual liberty 
than any of the other Italian cities, although all have made marvel- 
ous progress in those they have already enjoyed. 

Our cities have all been greatly improved and embellished by 
the increase in their population. We find some strangers, it is true, 
who sigh and exclaim: Alas! we liked those narrow streets—those 
frowning edifices—even the very dust of the past ages, far better ! they 
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had so much more character! That striking contrast, often presented 
to us, between a clear azure sky and the countless rags of every 
hue, carelessly thrown across the Italian balconies, appealed so 
agreeably to one’s imagination! That nation of childish impro- 
visatori, prostrated in the dust before every variety of procession that 
the Vatican could devise to parade through the streets, now exists 
no more. A journey to Italy no longer offers the attractions it did 
in former years. There is not even a chance of encountering on the 
road a horde of banditti who attack our carriage ; nor can we have 
the satisfaction of at least inventing the adventure on our return 
home, for no one would believe the story now. Those railroads, 
which have proved so convenient to us, Italy has likewise seen fit to 
adopt : and then those mysterious encounters in dark and tortuous 
paths, they also will occur, alas, no more, for she has introduced gas. 
to illuminate her streets and byways! We enjoyed and we wished to 
preserve an Italy forthe benefit of foreigners; more especially of that 
class whose profession is to write romances, and behold, we now see 
an Italy where some regard is shown for the requirements of Italians 
themselves! Let us, therefore, deplore in every key the decadence 
of good taste in Italy, and chiefly the fall of the ancient government ; 
—that medizval phantasmagoria called the Papacy! How like an 
everlasting pantomime it was, in which the dear Italians figured so 
charmingly as puppets! 

But had the stranger paid strict attention to the scene that was 
being represented beneath the showman’s tents, he would have 
remarked how Harlequin falls to the ground as dead, and then rises 
in a trice to cudgel his oppressor with right good will. This is pre- 
cisely what Italy has done in her ré/e of Harlequin, and the trick 
having succeeded to everybody’s thorough deception, she has finally 
thrown aside the ugly disguise, and rises to her feet, all of a piece 
and of one color, where she now stands erect. 

The new life is especially conspicuous in the cities of Northern 
Italy, if we except Venice, and also in a few cities of the South. 
Venice, we know but too well, is a city doomed to fall, perhaps never 
to rise again. It is hard for me as an Italian to make this acknowl- 
edgment, and the bitter consciousness of its truth must sadden the 
heart of every Venetian. But illusions are vain when dealing with 
facts. Freedom may haye power to alleviate somewhat the misfor- 
tunes of Venice, but they ‘cannot be wholly overcome. This city, 
born upon the sea, owed her continued existence and strength to 
the sea; now, her old relations with it are annulled forever. The 
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rivalship of the neighboring ports of Trieste and Pola, on the Adri- 
atic, destroy all hope of her ever regaining the position she has lost 
as agreat maritime city. A certain antique industry still remains to 
her, but such industry, when of secondary importance and unaccom- 
panied by commerce, is productive of little. Venice will never be 
able to enjoy the advantages of a city founded on the mainland, and 
can never expect to profit again from hr position on the sea. The 
ancient rulers of the East were obliged to content themselves with 
governing nations of fishermen, but it is worthy of note that the pisca- 
torial industry has never resulted in the great enrichment of any 
people. It is a poor trade, even as the fish themselves occupy an 
inferior rank in the category of animals. 

While time preserves the monuments of the ancient glory of 
Venice, so long will strangers continue to visit her. The vivacious 
and pleasing people who still inhabit the city of the Doges give it 
an outwardly animated appearance. But the task of preservation is 
almost the only one that is left the Venetians to perform. Their 
great navies of the past are now no more, and their voyages are 
limited to those within the reach of their little barks and gondolas. 
However, since 1866, the Venetian has at least been permitted to 
sing in his gondola to his heart’s content ; he is poor, but free. He 
builds no more marble palaces, but, contented with little, lies down 
to rest when night comes, whether it be in his humble cottage or in 
the dilapidated halls of his ancestors, unmolested by the machina- 
tions of foreign policy. 

But although the city of Venice shows few signs of promise for 
the future, the entire province of Venetia seems destined, on the 
contrary, to attain prosperity. In the work which has recently 
been published by Prof. Alberto Errera, a distinguished young 
Venetian economist, on Industry in Venetia, it is consoling to read 
of the progress that has already been made there, and the many 
hopes that are entertained for a still more considerable advance. 
Nature wonderfully favors the work of man, since the whole country, 
if we except the province of Polesine, which the frequent inundations 
of the Po subject to serious injuries, is admirably adapted, by reason of 
the numerous watercourses which intersect it, for the furtherance of 
many important industries. The continued growth of the latter during 
the past six years of liberty which have been thus far vouchsafed to 
Venetia, has already augmented the value of public property. We 
mention the public wealth, rather than that of private individuals, 
for, while acknowledging the fact that Venetian manufacturers have 
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amassed no great fortunes as yet, it will clearly be seen that the 
root of the greatest subsequent prosperity lies in the ameliorated 
condition of life in general, and especially that of the working classes, 
who could receive no more desirable remuneration for their labor. 
The cost of living is doubled, it is true, but we should not forget that 
when the expenses of life increase, life itself is invariably better; 
the dwellings of the operatives are neater and more commodious, 
while their inmates are sufficiently well clothed, and are no longer 
obliged to deny themselves certain harmless pastimes, from which 
they were formerly debarred. Thus it happens that on holiday even- 
ings, the Italian theatres are always crowded, for the people pur- 
chase with a week’s frugality the luxury of gazing at a spectacle once 
during that time. It is not alone that spare money which might be 
better employed that they thoughtlessly spend in this way, since 
they not unfrequently deprive themselves of actual necessaries 
through the week, in order to be present on Sunday at a representa- 
tion of one of those monstrously melodramatic plays, full of impro- 
babilities and often immoral, which are especially designed with a 
view of appealing to their uncultivated dramatic tastes. The spec- 
tators often issue from witnessing these performances with their 
pockets empty and their heads crammed with fantastic monstrosities 
or idiotic nonsense. Such a way of spending Sunday is not laudable, 
certainly ; but there is nevertheless cause for congratulation in the 
fact that the people are not so miserable as to be forced to deprive 
themselves of that pleasure they choose to consider the chief com- 
pensation fora week of labor. This appears to me to signify a relative 
prosperity, as it is certainly indicative of the extended license given 
to our customs, and to show besides the tendency among the lower 
classes toward self-elevation, by thus preferring the emotions aroused 
by dramatic representaticns to those excited by the demoralizing 
orgies of the dram-shops, in which their coequals of the northern 
nations so freely indulge. 

The stranger who desires to form a correct estimate of the bene- 
fits which freedom has conferred upon Italy, should stop at Turin, or 
at Milan. But instead of so doing, he usually passes rapidly through 
Northern Italy in his impatience to arrive at Florence, Rome, and 
Naples, the three cities which combine to represent the Mecca of 
his pilgrimage. It cannot be denied that in regard to historical 
interest and artistic treasures, no other cities can equal Florence and 
Rome, even as Naples surpasses every city in the world in point of 
natural beauty. These three cities, it is true, appeal to the eye and 
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call up associations with the past, yet there are many more cities in 
Italy of which the same can be said. As a general rule, the stranger 
traveling in our country concerns himself very little with its people, 
or else expects to find them masquerading in an historical guise ; the 
more of an antiquated character the Italian displays, the better he 
succeeds in pleasing foreigners. They are inclined to regard him as 
a puppet whose business is to animate and in some sort explain the 
monumental remains: in the Florentine they look for the profile of 
Giotto; in the Roman, for that of Cesar. As for Naples, a city having 
no especial attractions apart from its surrounding scenery—when 
the visitor has inspected the inhabitants of Santa Lucia, who devour 
maccaroni, and seen Pulicinella dance the Tarentella, he declares 
himself satisfied, and neither attempts nor cares to see or to know 
anything besides. Yet we think there might possibly be far more 
edifying objects of interest than these for an intelligent tourist. He 
would probably say, in answer to this supposition, that he came to 
seek in Italy what he could not find at home. A most legitimate 
curiosity, certainly ; but the no less natural curiosity to know what 
could have become of a people who were once able to accomplish 
such miracles, never seems to enter the mind of the traveler who 
honors us by visiting our beautiful country. Does he seriously believe 
that we are contented with the inactive part attributed to us of 
merely preserving our ancient treasures? Among a hundred visitors, 
it is barely possible to find one who manifests the slightest desire to 
enter our homes, to acquaint himself intimately with them, to live our 
life, or to discover our capabilities for future development. A more 
thorough knowledge of our condition would be beneficial to both 
him and us, because, although the Italian nature is strongly defined, 
and difficult of entire transformation, it is always ready to receive 
impyessions ; and if these impressions are salutary, they must neces- 
sarily result in the amelioration of both individual character and 
national life. 

The tourist is frequently amazed at the ignorance of the Italians, 
displayed in their ingenuous inquiries relating to the manners and 
customs of foreign countries. This fault may be partly attributed to 
the very defective scholastic education ; but it is also due in a measure 
to the indifference manifested by travelers themselves toward the 
people of acountry they visit so constantly and in such large numbers, 
neither taking pains to become better acquainted with them, nor 
showing the slightest interest intheir welfare. Yet in so doing they 
neglect the most efficacious mode of establishing true international 
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relations. Suppose that a hundred thousand Americans come to 
Italy: they admire its artistic treasures, and return home filled with 
enthusiasm for the wonders they have seen: what then? The 
hotels have probably done a thriving business, but Italy and America 
are drawn no nearer to each other in consequence. 

It therefore appears to me to be essential that the stranger, with- 
out renouncing the main object of his tour, which is to see and 
admire our monumental grandeur, and the beauty of our natural 
scenery, should endeavor to accomplish something besides, in seek- 
ing to acquaint himself with contemporaneous Italy. Now, in order 
to do this, it is indispensable to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the Italians themselves, who would gladly prove to the visitors to 
their beautiful peninsula that they are still a living people, and that, 
although their ancestors have done great things, regenerated Italy 
has the possibilities within her to perform even greater. 

It may, some day, come to pass that strangers will be induced to 
spend at least a few weeks in Turin and Milan. The neighboring 
scenery is most beautiful: the guide-books have not as yet recom- 
mended it to the admiration of travelers, although the fertile plains 
of Lower Lombardy, the hills of Brianza, and the surroundings of 
the Lake of Como and of Lago Maggiore, without offering the 
esthetic charm which distinguishes the Tuscan landscape, still possess 
decidedly Tuscan characteristics. Piedmont presents a panorama 
which is unequaled in grandeur of aspect by any other country of 
Europe. Whoever ascends the hill of Superga, near Turin, sees below: 
him the conjunction of the Po and the Dora: on one side rises the 
great Alpine chain, Monviso, Ceniso, Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa; on 
the other the graceful outlines of the Apennines become blended 
with those of the Alps, while all around the eye looks over a stretch 
of country rich in vegetation, and dotted with well-cultivated eleva- 
tions. There are regions in Piedmont, such as the valleys of the 
Aosta, the Lanzo, the Ossola, which are unsurpassed by any one of 
the most romantic cantons of Switzerland. It is therefore a popular 
prejudice to imagine, as many travelers do, that La Bella Italia has 
its beginning only beyond the Apennines. The whole of, Italy, for- 
tunately for those who live in it, is most beautiful; but still more 
fortunately for us in Piedmont and Lombardy, the lovely country is 
populated by robust and enterprising Italians, who have made these 
two provinces the centers of the industrial and commercial interests 
of the entire peninsula. These States, being persuaded that it costs 
something to maintain liberty, even as it costs much to gain it, have 
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set themselves to work to derive all the benefits from their freedom 
it is capable of giving; and thus, instead of weighing heavily upon 
them, it is their auxiliary to prosperity. Take for example the city 
of Turin. Inthe year 1848 it had a population of 140,000 inhabitants, 
which, on its becoming the seat of government, rose to 200,000. On 
the transfer of the capital to Florence in 1864, it was feared that the 
city would thereby lose many advantages and resources, owing to the 
removal with the center of government of thirty thousand persons, 
belonging to the wealthiest and most cultivated classes of society. 
But instead of becoming dispirited, the remaining inhabitants threw 
themselves with avidity into various industrial and commercial enter- 
prises, and thereby succeeded in attracting to their city a new popu- 
lation. Thus it is that the population of Turin, which in 1864 
numbered 200,000 inhabitants, after an interval of only nine years, 
and notwithstanding its deprivation of 30,000 souls, now exceeds 
210,000. 

These figures will appear unimportant to many American readers, 
who have seen new cities containing hundreds of thousands of 
inhabitants spring from their own soil in a few years as if by magic; 
but in Europe, and more especially in Italy, it has great significance. 
The peninsula is full of cities, large and small, and the actual coun- 
try is almost wholly populated. Life, like light, here extends over 
every thing, and there is not, nor can there ever be, that agglomera- 
tion of the masses, in which man seeks a refuge from solitude. In 
Italy solitude is next to impossible. The very convents, which, 
when founded, were intended to be isolated from all contact with 
the external world, cannot wholly exclude it. Life encompasses 
them, nature smiles upon them, and the note of the peasant’s star- 
ling is echoed within their walls. The visitor to the Certosa, in the 
outskirts of Florence, who gazes from the windows of its cells, at 
once appreciates the impossibility for the inmates ever to become 
absorbed in profound reflection: exterior nature is far too diverting 
and distracting. The increase, therefore, in the population of Turin, 
after the removal of the capital, speaks strongly in favor of the 
activity of the Piedmontese, who, deprived of the seat of govern- 
ment, and in a measure of their own immediate administration, 
proved themselves capable of self-legislation, and at the same time 
of successfully promoting the national prosperity. The people 
rejoice in the result of their own labors, and, if nothing unforeseen 
occurs, they are destined to enjoy a happy future. 

Milan is a unique Italian city. It never needed the seat of 
government to give it life. The Milanese are themselves sufficient 
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to sustain the grandeur of their city. EEncompassed as they are 
by a most fertile country, enterprising, liberal in their sentiments 
as in their modes of thought, work, and even speech (since the 
Milanese is the clearest and boldest of all the Italian dialects), they 
impart a character of ease and abundance, together with a certain 
air of grandeur, to whatever they do. Their produce is current 
throughout Italy, as is also their money; and as they know how to 
circulate the latter to the best advantage, not a little of it reénters 
their own coffers, since Milan is undoubtedly the wealthiest, even as 
it is the most sympathetic of our cities. 

We repeat, that the stranger who wishes to form a correct idea of 
modern Italy, should by all means stop at Milan and Turin. It is 
in these two cities, and also in Rome, that our actual power and 
our future destiny are most apparent. It is upon their inhabitants 
that we place our greatest dependence, and it is with them that 
intercourse would be especially desirable. The establishment of 
internal relations will undoubtedly be beneficial to all the Italian 
States. The Tuscan will impart a certain grace to the Pied- 
montese, in whom it is somewhat wanting ; the Piedmontese will in 
his turn infuse into the Tuscan a little of that force he lacks at 
present; while the Lombard will share his sympathetic good-nature 
with all, to receive in return some attribute from each of the others. 
Liberty has united them; and unity, without destroying that pre- 
cious individual character invaluable to us as to all nations, helps 
to form in alliance with it, a type of great majesty and beauty. 
Unity in variety constitutes beauty, and this beauty carries within 
it the real power of regenerated Italy. She has now passed through 
her period of crises; and, although still hampered to some extent by 
her connection with the past, in that she does not yet exercise 
complete control of her movements, she enjoys everywhere, notwith- 
standing, such extended liberty as will enable her at no very distant 
day to become absolutely free. 

The law has already sufficient latitude, but our practice of it is 
still more liberal. For example, our Constitution opens with the 
proclamation that Catholicism is the religion of the State; yet if 
there was ever a country where religious liberty existed without 
limitation, Italy is certainly that one. All opinions, from the doc- 
trines of the Jesuits to those of the disciples of Strauss, are 
allowed free expression, in public as well as in private, without the 
slightest parliamentary interference. This alone would seem to 
presage a successful advance toward a system of absolute liberty 
in all departments, whether of Church or State. 





ARTICLE IV. 


THE CATHOLIC REFORMATION IN 
SWITZERLAND.* 


WITZERLAND may be called the Palestine of modern geo- 
graphy. It bears relations to the great powers of contemporary 
civilization, in some respects, even more remarkable than those 
which the little strip of soil along the Jordan, at the meeting of three 
continents, bore to the civilizations of antiquity. Like that of Pales- 
tine, its situation, while affording it small temptation to aggression 
upon its neighbors, is supremely advantageous for defense, for isola- 
tion from foreign influence, and yet at the same time for the exercise 
of effective influence outward upon other nations. To these advan- 
tages, it adds another in its polyglot facility of communication with the 
most important nations of Europe. That long-persistent division of 
the Swiss people into German, French, and Italian, necessitating the 
trilingual publication of the Federal laws, which stands in such strik- 
ing contrast, on the one hand, with the thorough unity of the nation, 
and on the other hand, with the rapid assimilation and extinction of 
diverse languages in the American republic, opens “an effectual door 
of utterance” for the nation toward its neighbors on every side. 
There is something of history, but still more of prophecy, written in 
the very map of Switzerland. It is a land of yet unfulfilled destiny. 
The eye traces its great watercourses into the most important lands of 
civilized Europe, and recognizes the lines down which potent influ- 

ences, social and religious, are to descend. 
If Switzerland is the Palestine of Europe, the Jerusalem of Switz- 


* La Question CATHOLIQUE A GENEVE, DE 1815 A 1873. Expost HIsToRIQUE. 
Par AMED£E Rocet. GENEVA, 1874. 
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erland is Geneva. “The theological city,” as it has been called by 
one of its famous historians, seems to be pervaded by an endemic 
influence, inciting to religious discussion and agitation. The eager, 
irrepressible spirit of John Calvin walks abroad from his unknown 
sepulcher as the genius Joct. That austere and melancholic soul 
ought to find comfort for the wide apostasy of Geneva from the doc- 
trines which he taught, and those grim lineaments to relax a little 
upon the canvas, in view of the renewal of his own story after a lapse 
of ten generations. It seems like the running-title of a Life of Calvin, 
when we propose to sketch the story of a religious reformation from 
the Roman Catholic Church, incited by the growth of abuses at Rome, 
inaugurated in the Catholic universities of Germany, transplanted for 
a completer and more vigorous growth into the soil of Geneva, and 
there, under the guidance of an exiled Frenchman, taking on the 
logical, consistent, and organized form by which it becomes fitted 
for wide propagation and success. If a movement, which shows in 
its early stages such curious points of undesigned coincidence with 
the great Reformation of the sixteenth century, should by-and-by 
be developed in like proportions, an INTERNATIONAL REVIEW could 
not excuse itself for having neglected the opening scenes of the 
play on account of the narrowness of the stage on which they were 
produced. 

In attempting a sketch of the ecclesiastical and religious changes 
of the last twelve months in Switzerland, there is every reason for 
narrowing the field of view in general to the little Canton of Geneva, 
turning aside, from time to time, to remark the like movements, par- 
allel or divergent, in other States of the Confederation. 

The Catholic Reformation is constituted of two very distinct fac- 
tors—the religious and the political—neither of which, in the actual 
circumstances, could have amounted to much without the other. 
The managers of the Vatican Council had counted not unreasonably 
on the power of hierarchical organization, reinforced by a certain 
amount of intelligent theological conviction (which Protestant ob- 
servers are little disposed to recognize) in some of the clergy, and by 
the fanaticism of the devout fraction of the laity, to bear down, in 
the long run, either the anger of the governments and peoples, irri- 
tated by the exaltation of the Syllabus of 1864 to a level with the 
canonical Scriptures, or the protests against false doctrine which 
might emanate from the Catholic universities, or from individual 
consciences among the priesthood or the instructed laity. They 
could bow their heads for the storm of political indignation to blow 
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over; or they might wait, with a confidence warranted by repeated 
experience, for the reaction of the individual intellect and conscience 
to work itself off in the shape of sundry secessions to Protestantism, 
of here and there a local schism, or of an uncertain increment to 
the vast but indefinite multitude, prevailing in every Catholic coun- 
try, of defunct priests and indifferentist laymen. 

In fact, for a long time after the suspension of the Vatican Coun- 
cil, affairs seemed to march much according to this programme. 
However disastrous the outbreak of war may have been, in some of 
its results, to the Roman Curia, it is questionable whether, in the 
occupation which it afforded, at that juncture, to monarchs, cabinets, 
and parliaments, it did not yield a clear balance of advantage in their 
favor. Certainly the political after-clap of the Council seemed to 
have been averted. As for the moral and religious revolt that had 
been anticipated, few signs of it appeared except in Germany, and 
there it was and still continues to be a movement of the universities 
rather than of the clergy or people. In France, the splendid little 
party of Liberal Ultramontanes * was extinguished. In Switzerland, 
here and there a recalcitrant curé refused his neck to the new yoke, 
and associations of Liberal Catholics were formed in some of the 
cities, but no sign indicated that the reaction against the new dogma 


and its implications would be extensive or permanent. In Geneva, 
the Old Catholic Association, although embracing a large part of 


* No mistake can be more misleading than to suppose that the French Liberal Catho. 
lic party of a few years ago—the party of Ze Correspondant—was the representative of 
‘@Uican principles. On the contrary, the brief career of this party was a brave, earnest, 
and dashing, but utterly futile attempt to combine Ultramontane notions in religious matters 
with broadly liberal views in politics. The “ struggle for existence” within the Church 
which this party made was gallant, but no completer failure is recorded in history. The 
famous bull Quanta Cura, and some parts of the Syllabus, are not to be understood with- 
out some knowledge of the Liberal Catholic party, at which they were especially aimed. 
After that blow had fallen, the party began by-and-by to lift up its head again ; whereupon 
the Council of the Vatican gave it the coup de grace by erecting those two famous documents 
into authoritative standards of faith. This was the chief pending practical question settled 
by the Vatican Council—the question whether a Liberal party was to be tolerated within 
the Roman Church. 

The party, as a party, died instantaneously. Its organ, Ze Correspondant, submitted to 
the decree of the Council. The noblest of its leaders, Montalembert, Gratry, Foisset, 
Cochin, died in rapid succession. Felix Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, haud felix opportu- 
nitate mortis, survives in open recreancy to his principles, and Messrs. De Falloux and De 
Broglie have thought better of the vow which, in conjunction with the aforementioned, 
they registered on a tablet in the chapel at Roche-en-Brenil, to “ devote the remainder of. 
their lives to God and liberty.” Only one of the brilliant coterie of Liberal Catholics now 
remains faithful to the principles which they held in common; and him the rest of the 
survivors are reproaching with recreancy and apostasy ! 
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the most respectable and influential of the Catholic laity, led a lan- 
guishing life, and after a few months seemed ready to vanish away. 
To all appearance the storm which had been portended was blowing 
over. 

But just now supervened the combination which was most for- 
midable to the Roman power—the combination of religious convic- 
tion with political interest and patriotic feeling. To explain this 
takes us back to the starting-point of all contemporary history—to 
the Treaties of 1815. 

With these treaties, the existence of Roman Catholicism under 
the government of Protestant Geneva commenced, by the annexa- 
tion of a considerable tract of Savoyard territory to the little State. 
The new Catholic population, constituting a little more than one- 
third of the total population of the enlarged canton, came in under 
treaty stipulations for protection in their religious rights. They 
were confessedly inferior in education and intelligence, and although 
the old Protestant supremacy of the republic took reasonable alarm, 
feeling itself near its end, nevertheless the new citizens did not, for.a 
long time, attempt to make themselves directly felt in politics. The 
course of events from that time down on this tiny stage has pre- 
sented most curious points of resemblance to the exactly contem- 
poraneous history of the great republic across the ocean. The 
Protestant and Old Genevese jealousy waxed warm in view of the 
continual growth of the uncongenial Romish population within and 
around the walls of the city of Calvin. Anti-popery propagandas 
and lodges were organized, and there was annual exultation over 
scores—in one year, upward of-a hundred at once—of proselytes 
publicly renouncing in the old cathedral their allegiance to the 
Pope. But notes of alarm and foreboding blended with these 
pzans ; for notwithstanding large defections, of which the array of 
public proselytes was but a small proportion, and which were offset 
by few or no conversions in the other direction, the proportion of 
the Catholic population continued to grow with formidable rapidity, 
both in city and in canton. It was to be explained by two constant 
facts of universal observation: first, that the current of emigration, 
the world over, generally sets away from Catholic States and toward 
Protestant ones ; second, that the unskilled labor upon great public 
works generally assembles masses of Catholic rather than Protestant 
laborers. In 1843, the cantonal census showed, in a population of 
61,000, a Protestant majority of only 6,600. In 1860, there was a 
Catholic majority of 2,000; and in 1870, of more than 5,000. In the 
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city of Geneva there are now about 20,000 Catholics to 25,000 Prot- 
estants. 

Politicians of course were not idle in view of the large accession 
of voting material which was supposed to be largely affected by 
religious considerations and clerical influence. Each party did some- 
thing to conciliate the Catholic vote by grants of land for church 
buildings, by accommodations of the school system, by bestowals of 
office, by compliments to the clergy, etc. ; and each party denounced 
the other for such compliances. Meanwhile the clergy grew exces- 
sively exacting and insolent. Boasts were publicly made of their 
expectation to say mass in the old cathedral—the mother-church of 
the Reformed Churches of the world; and the erection of the mag- 
nificent church of Notre Dame de Genive—itself, in size and style, a 
cathedral—upon land given by the State, gave point and prominence 
to these defiances flung into the face of Protestanism in its ancient 
stronghold. The clergy now ventured on a conflict with the polit- 
ical authorities of the canton, timing their attack, in their insane 
over-confidence, to coincide with the reaction among the Catholic 
laity, against the Vatican decrees. 

It was brought about on this wise: By a distinct understanding 
between the Holy See and the Geneva Government in 1819, this city 
was to form part of the Diocese of Lausanne, whose bishop sits at 
Fribourg. The understanding, however, proved to be subject to the 
disadvantages incident to all contracts, one party to which is sole judge 
of right and wrong, with unlimited power to give itself dispensa- 
tions from its promise. In 1864, the clever, ambitious Abbé Mer- 
millod was appointed Curé of Geneva, with the consent of the State, 
and according to the local usage was appointed, by the bishop at 
Fribourg, vicar-general of the diocese. Not long after, he receives 
from the Pope the honorary title of Bishop of Hebron ix partibus infi- 
delium, and assumes to himself, as fast or faster than discretion would 
permit, the state and functions of Bishop of Geneva. Certain par- 
ishes falling vacant, the Government notifies the Bishop of Lausanne 
of the fact, and invites him to nominate, but is referred to-“ Bishop 
Mermillod” as the person to whom the Holy See has committed the 
affairs of Geneva. On this point the issue is joined—Mermillod 
refusing to abate his pretensions, and the Government refusing to. 
tolerate them. The Bishop of Lausanne tries to solve the difficulty 
by formally abdicating the charge of Geneva, and thus shutting up 
the Government to the choice between Bishop Mermillod, now made 
vicar apostolic by the Pope, and no bishop at all. The State is not’ 
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slow in accepting the latter alternative, and enunciates to the people 
its programme of a new “law for the organization of Catholic wor- 
ship,” by which, according to a precedent which has prevailed from 
time immemorial in some of the Swiss dioceses, the Catholic parishes 
themselves should choose their own priests. 

Meanwhile, as this contest was coming to its height, the Catholic 
managers, with astonishing infelicity, took occasion, at a pending 
election, to express their dissatisfaction with the treatment which they 
had received from their then allies, by carrying over their vote and 
adding it (in a sort of coalition curiously common in the history of 
both sides of the ocean) to the reddest radical democratic party. But 
by this time, both political parties had grown tired of being played 
with in this game of fast and loose. The overtures of the “ Inde- 
pendents”’ were accepted by the “ Radicals,” and the two parties 
combined to give the clerical party, in November, 1872, one of the 
most complete and righteous whippings known in the history of 
republican government. Naturally, the war with the insolent and 
disloyal Mermillod took on a sharper aspect. He treated the Gov- 
ernment with open defiance, until, in February, 1873, by an act 
which went to the extreme boundary of lawful authority, but in the 
opinion of the highest Swiss authorities did not overstep it, he was 
put over the frontier of Switzerland and warned not to return. The 
projected law providing for the election of Catholic pastors by 
their own flocks was accepted by the people by a tremendous vote, 
in March, 1873; and so the political part of the revolution was 
mainly accomplished. 

Meanwhile, the “ Old Catholic” Association of Geneva, which 
had become nearly defunct, was waked up into lively activity, and 
resolved boldly to send for that man in the Catholic Church whose 
name was most abhorred by the Ultramontane clergy, and whose 
course (especially his marriage) pledged him most irrevocably to open 
and perpetual war with Rome. Father Hyacinthe arrived at Geneva 
just about the time of the popular vote upon the Law for the Organi- 
zation of Catholic Worship. The arrangements for his addressing the 
public were in the hands of a committee of Catholic laymen, and in the 
issue of gratuitous tickets of admission to the hall where he was to 
speak, preference was always given to Catholics who might wish 
to hear an exposition of the principles of the Catholic Reformation. 
The necessity of some such precaution had not been miscalculated. 
The total number of sitting and standing places in the vast room 
was disposed of within half an hour from the beginning of the dis- 
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tribution. For upward of three thousand tickets there were thirty 
thousand applications. The impression produced by the indescrib- 
able eloquence of the great preacher, in this and subsequent dis- 
courses, was prodigious. But the power of eloquence has been less 
illustrated, in the progress of this movement from that time, than 
the power of a great, sincere, and simple character. Few men have 
ever been at the same time the object of such deadly hate from their 
antagonists, and of so warm a personal love from all besides who 
know them, as Father Hyacinthe. Alongside of his fiery indigna- 
tion against falsehood, and against timid compliance with falsehood, 
there was a singular lack of asperity, either of language or of feel- 
ing, toward those who were daily tasking their invention for new 
forms of public abuse of himself and his wife. In contrast with his 
flat refusal to accept the dogmatic decree, which he held to be a 
modern falsehood imposed by an enslaved council and episcopate, 
men marked the child-like faith with which he received every thing 
which bore, to his view, the mark of an authentic tradition of the 
Church, and the steadiness with which he refused the slightest com- 
pliance toward the great mass of rationalist freethinkers among the 
Catholic laity, who were all too ready to applaud him, and whom it 
was his heart’s desire to recover to the Christian faith. It was not 
strange that under the influence of hisinspiring words and example, 
the Catholic Reform movement in Geneva should take very much 
the form of a personal following of Hyacinthe. 

At the request of the Old Catholics, a temporary chapel was 
fitted up in the library of the Old College, known as Calvin’s 
Library, and there, in May, 1873, mass was said for the first time in 
the French language. The protest against new dogmas and hie- 
rarchical usurpations grew into a positive organized religious power. 
One or two priests of great dignity of character resigned their livings 
in French dioceses, in order to join themselves to so hopeful a 
reform. These have been followed by others in increasing numbers, 
among whom are men eminent among the French clergy for elo- 
quence and spiritual usefulness in the ministry. The current of 
these defections seems still to grow, “like the letting out of 
water.” 

The first application of the new cantonal law for the election of 
parish priests was in the city of Geneva itself,on Sunday, October 
12,1873. The adoption of the law was by the vote of the whole 
body of citizens, but the election under it was to be made by the 
vote of the Catholic citizens only ; and the trial of strength between 
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the two parties, Liberal and Ultramontane, was naturally looked for- 
ward to with interest. The policy of abstention was adopted by 
the Ultramontanes, and the severest spiritual penalties were pub- 
licly denounced by their clergy against any Catholic who should 
dare to vote on either side. It would be easy for them, in case of a 
light vote (the election being uncontested), to claim as their own all 
the Catholic votes not actually cast. On the counting of the vote, 
it appeared that all the votes cast were for Father Hyacinthe and 
his colleagues, and that they amounted to nearly one-half of the 
registered Catholic vote of the city—enough to prove that on 
any actual trial of strength it would be found that a powerful 
majority of the Catholic citizens had identified themselves with 
the most advanced reform of abuses in their hereditary church, 
and with the organized religious opposition to the Ultramontane 
hierarchy. 

The election seated Father Hyacinthe and his colleagues as 
curés of the Catholic Church of the city of Geneva, established by 
law. The old parish church of St. Germain was placed at their 
disposal, and is thronged every Sunday with suffocating crowds of 
worshipers. The great and costly church of Notre Dame will 
doubtless pass to the use of the legally recognized Catholic parish 
of Geneva, as soon as, in the constant growth of its numbers, this 
parish finds it necessary to demand the use of it. 

But this was in the city of Geneva, where, it may perhaps be 
said, allowance ought to be made for the Protestant influences with 
which the Catholic population is surrounded. On the last Sunday 
in December a much more significant election was to take place in 
the old Savoyard Catholic city of Carouge. It is a city of 8,000 
souls, 6,000 of whom were Catholic. Both priesthood and popula- 
tion were notorious for their fanatical zeal, so that the Reformed 
Catholic priests had been able to go thither, on their occasional 
duties, only at the risk of personal violence. In fact, it was the 
disloyal mob-provoking fury of the preaching in the great parish 
church which had hastened the arrangements for the election here. 
The issue of the election was not doubtful, indeed, for the policy of 
abstention was still enjoined by the Ultramontane clergy; but the 
utmost pressure, spiritual, social, domestic, and commercial, was 
brought to bear to dissuade men. of liberal inclinations from voting, 
and so cut down the moral effect of the election. Out of the Cath- 
olic population of 6,000, there were 516 registered Catholic voters. 
The only candidate for the place of curé was the Abbé Marchal, one 
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of the most eminent and eloquent of the French mission-preachers.* 
Of the 561 registered voters, 281 actually cast their ballots for the 
Liberal priest. The state of the case was now clear to a demon- 
stration. The Catholic population of the Canton of Geneva, even in 
the ancient and undisputed seats of Catholicism, freely rejected the 
Ultramontane system and its ministers. 

The Reformed Catholic Church is now organized in only four 
of the greater centers of population of the canton. In the little 
agricultural parishes, ideas of reformation naturally make slower 
progress; and the leaders in the present movement, confident in 
the steady advance which their principles are making, are not 
disposed to hurry these parishes in the work of reorganization. 

The movement of reformation elsewhere ‘a Switzerland varies 
from that in Geneva in certain respects. It is older by afew months. 
It has been led, in some instances, by the clergy actually in charge 
of the parishes. It has been marked more distinctly by the inter- 
ference of the civil government. 

It first began to attract attention in November, 1871, when Prof. 
Herzog, of Olten, and Curé Gschwind, of Starrkirch, both in the 
thoroughly Roman Catholic Canton of Soleure, in German Switzer- 
land, stoutly refused to give in their adhesion to the doctrine of 
infallibility. In the Canton of Lucerne, also, the Abbé Egli enun- 
ciated in no mild terms his resolution to adhere to the Old Catholic 
faith rather than the new faith of the Vatican. A canvass of the 
clergy of that canton showed, it was said, the names of fifty-three 
ecclesiastics who rejected infallibility. In sundry towns where the 
clergy were Ultramontane, there were movements for the organiza- 
tion of Old Catholic associations; sometimes with the establishment 
of separate worship. Evidently there was dangerous progress of 
demoralization in ecclesiastical discipline, and a prudent bishop (and 
most bishops, except Dupanloup, mean to be prudent) might well 
hesitate as to the best course to be taken. To enforce discipline 
might precipitate rebellion; to neglect it might permit demoraliza- 
tion to spread indefinitely. Bishop Eugenius Lachat, of Bale, took 
a cautious middle course. He first waited till the rebellion was well 
under way, and then clapped on all the spiritual censures at his dis- 
posal. It was not until late in the year 1872 that he ventured to 


* M. Marchal is the author of several very widely circulated religious books, and of 
an autobiography, just published under the title Souvenirs dun Missionnaire. This book 
is well worth reading for its lively illustrations of recent history, and especially its pictures 
of life in the French priesthood. 
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suspend the Curé Gschwind. But by this time the whole village 
had identified themselves with the quarrel of their pastor, and the 
neighboring parishes, including the city of Olten, interested them- 
selves on the same side. Appeal was made to the government of 
the canton—the Catholic government of the Catholic Canton of 
Soleure—which resolved to sustain the suspended pastor in his rights 
_against the bishop. The town council of Olten convened a meeting 
to protest against the new dogmas; to petition the canton to pro- 
hibit the teaching of them in the schools and churches; and in 
general to stand by Gschwind. The agitation involved the neigh- 
boring cantons, especially those that were associated in the Diocese 
of Bale. For this most important of the Swiss Catholic dioceses is 
made up of seven cau:tons, confederated for the purpose, and meeting 
for state business relating to the diocese in a “ diocesan conference.” 
This body was convened in November, 1872, and called upon the 
bishop to give account of himself for excommunicating and -deposing 
pastors Egli and Gschwind. The bishop declined to answer, and 
the diocesan conference, at an adjourned meeting, January 20, (873, 
withdrew the act of approbation under which Bishop Lachat had 
taken his see, declared the bishopric to be vacant, and took effectual 
measures to make their declaration valid. 

The Canton of Berne, a part of the Diocese of Bale, took measures 
still more energetic. This Protestant canton, like that of Geneva, 
had had annexed to it by the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, a consider- 
able tract of Catholic territory, now known as the Bernese Jura. The 
sixty-nine parish priests of this region having, more or less against 
the will of their own flock, refused to submit to the decision of the 
Government relative to the bishop of the diocese, and to obey the 
authority of the State in other matters, the cantonal government, in 
March, 1873, withdrew their salaries, suspended them from their func- 
tions, and cited them before the Court of Appeal and Cassation to show 
cause why their authorization should not be revoked; then, looking 
upon these flocks in the mountains as sheep without a shepherd, it 
undertook, in its own rough but doubtless well-intentioned way, the 
cure of souls and the functions of bishop. It is one of the constant 
surprises of this movement what a multitude of priests of good stand- 
ing in the Roman Catholic hierarchy are on hand to step into open- 
ings made after this irregular fashion. The fact stands in curious 
contrast, on the one hand, with the solid and beautiful discipline with 
which the deprived clergy give up flock, salary, and parsonage, rather 
than yield one point of allegiance to their constituted bishop ; and 
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on the other hand, with the long, unenterprising, and hopeless silence 
of the deserters under the Ultramontane yoke, until the favorable hour 
arrived for coming out from under it. These State appointees are, 
of course, fiercely attacked at every vulnerable point by the Ultra- 
montane press, but it does not appear that they are one whit inferior 
in personal qualities to the adherents of the bishop; and some of 
them, to judge from their former positions, their academic titles, 
and their occasional printed discourses, are men of character and 
dignity. 

It ought to be said that this appointment of parish priests by the 
State Council of Berne was only intended to be provisional. A gen- 
eral law, applicable alike to Protestant and Catholic parishes, was 
submitted to the popular vote of the canton in January, 1874, and 
adopted by an immense majority. It provides for the election of 
pastors and curés, for the organization of a cantonal synod for each 
denomination, and for a considerable degree of parochial independ- 
ence; and withal for perfect liberty to all persons to dissent from the 
National Churches and organize separate congregations. 

The extent to which the Reformation has proceeded elsewhere 
in Switzerland can not now be statistically exhibited in this article. 
But the importance of the movement must not be inferred from 
figures, unless they are considered in reference to the time in which 
the movement has been in progress. They should represent the work, 
not of three years, or even of one year, but the work of a few months. 
At the time of the Swiss convention of Old Catholics at Olten, 
August 23, 1873, only five Catholic parishes had adopted the Reformed 
service; in five others, separate Old Catholic services had been organ- 
ized, and in some two or three score there were Old Catholic socie- 
ties. It is partly on the great znitial velocity of this movement that 
we found our computations of its probable range. 

Certain questions will arise in the minds of intelligent and crit- 
ical readers of the foregoing statements, which we wish to furnish all 
available materials for answering. 

I. Is this reformation a movement, dond fide, of Roman Catho- 
lics ; or is it mainly a demonstration carried on by old enemies of 
the Catholic Church, who seize upon an inconsiderable disaffection 
among the faithful to impose upon the public by using the Catholic 
name ? 

The answer will depend entirely on the definition given to the 
word Catholic. For, as.all persons know who have had any experi- 
ence of the Romanist controversy, the polemics of’ that faith have 
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two definitions, and two corresponding sets of statistics, one for 
assault, and the other for defense. Under one, they boast of their 
300,000,000 of Catholics in the world, of their voting strength in 
the republic, of their vast proportionate growth, of their claim upon 
public moneys, of their right to the chaplaincy of reformatories and 
poor-houses. Under the other, they protest against the unfairness 
of the statistics of Catholic crime, ignorance, and pauperism ; they 
petition for Protestant subscriptions for church-building funds for 
their feeble little flock ; they contradict reports of variation and dis- 
sension in the Church by declaring all dissentients from their own 
views to be no Catholics at all, or only “ half-Catholics;” they repu- 
diate the association of useful but unsavory supporters; they wash 
their hands of responsibility for corruptions, fanaticisms, and abuses. 
According to the former definition, the Catholic Church is glorious 
for its numbers and ecumenicity, but a monstrously heterogeneous 
and incoherent mass, in which disorders, heresies, immoralities, and 
schisms, by their own statement, are horribly prevalent. Accord- 
ing to the latter view, the Catholic Church is an exquisitely select, 
pure, and homogeneous sect, but far from overwhelming in point of 
numbers. 

In the latter sense of the word, doubtless the Swiss reform is not, 
to a very large extent, a movement of Catholics. The majority of 
the steady-going “ good Catholics,” who go frequently to confession 
and occasionally on pilgrimages, have stuck by their parish priests, 
and the priests with few exceptions have stuck by the bishops, and 
the bishops have stuck by one another and the Pope. The reform- 
ers are mainly recruited from the late followers of that brilliant and 
earnest Liberal party in the Catholic Church to which American 
Catholic writers used to point triumphantly in proof of the compati- 
bility of Catholic faith with liberal views in politics, but which was 
extinguished at the Vatican Council, and whose illustrious leader, 
Montalembert, was stigmatized in his coffin by the Pope as a “ half- 
Catholic.”” Doubtless, the most of these have not been assiduous in 
attendance on the ministrations of Ultramontane pastors, by whom 
they have been detested with the bitterness of a family quarrel. 
Probably, also, there is justice in the allegation made against the 
“Swiss Catholic”” Church that it owes its establishment and support 
in part to freethinkers—to men who, in their reaction from the 
excesses of Ultramontanism, have become alienated more or less 
remotely from the very substance of the Christian religion. Cer- 
tainly, in a division between Liberal and Ultramontane Catholics, the 
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sympathies of this class of people would not be found to be with the 
latter party. 

But if the word Catholic is to be used in its larger, looser, and 
more usual sense, the Swiss Reformation is unimpeachably a spon- 
taneous movement among the Catholics themselves. Witness, for 
example, the Canton of Soleure, where the movement has been most 
rapid and successful. It is a Catholic canton, with Catholic churches, 
schools, magistrates, institutions, usages, and traditions, and a pop- 
ulation of 60,000 Catholics to 10,000 Protestants. Yet this is the 
region where the Catholics are getting, perhaps, more grievously 
“persecuted ” than any where else. In the Canton of Geneva, where 
the charge is constantly reiterated that the organization of the Cath- 
olic Church has been revolutionized by Protestants, the Catholic 
population is also considerably in the majority. But the law “ for 
the organization of Catholic worship,” though voted for by Protest- 
ants as well as Catholics, is drawn with scrupulous care to secure to 
the Catholics alone the control of their parish elections. The inter- 
ference of Protestant voters is prevented by the thorough system of 
electoral registration here in use. No person can be a voter in the 
election of more than one denomination, and no person registered 
as a Protestant can have his name entered as a voter on the Catholic 
list until ¢wo years after it has been erased from the former list. 

On the whole, it is matter of demonstration that the vast majority 
of the voting citizens of Roman Catholic descent and association is 
decisively alienated from that system which is represented as the 
only true Catholicism, and from the clergy who sustain it. The in- 
teresting historical pamphlet of M. Roget, La Question Catholique a 
Geneve, shows clearly, from a careful scrutiny into the course of popu- 
lar elections from 1815 to 1873, that it never has been otherwise; 
that during the long period of apparent aggrandizement of the 
Romish party, the period of panic among Protestant alarmists, of 
priestly swagger and prophecy, of political trading in “the Catholic 
vote,” there has never been any “Catholic vote,” of any extent, to 
trade in; and that, with all their promises and threats, the clergy 
have been equally harmless as political enemies, and useless as 
friends. 

II. To what extent is this a spiritually religious movement, and 
in what measure is it impelled by lower and secular motives? 

One who looks to find in the Catholic Reformation of the nine- 
teenth century a complete parallel to the Protestant Reformation of 
the sixteenth, with its profound awakening of the religious nature, 
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and its earnest, thorough, and enthusiastic studies in theology, will 
be disappointed. If he looks further, for a display on the part of 
the reformers, of the rancorous and sometimes malignant passions 
which frightfully deform the records of three centuries ago, he will 
be happily disappointed. The haggard dyspeptic faces of the old 
Geneva reformers, as they look down from the walls of the city 
library, are not more in contrast with the serene and humane though 
earnest countenances of the Reformed Catholic pastors, than the 
temper of the former with that of the latter. Happily, it is not 
permitted to infer a lack of religious zeal and fervor from a lack of 
acrimony in dispute. So far as one may judge from the words and 
acts of the new Catholic clergy of Geneva, the religious spirit of 
their work is pure, affectionate, fervent. Every one who has known 
the preaching of the illustrious chief of this company, as well before 
as after his rupture with the Roman hierarchy, knows what is his 
power to inspire the great articulated osseous structure of the Latin 
theology with the breath of evangelic life, so using the terms of 
that wonderful system as that good and holy men of every confes- 
sion should find them to come very near the expression of their 
own religious thought and feeling. This unction is upon him still, 
and the spirit of his own preaching is that of his colleagues. And 
if the substance of their doctrine tends to be too Protestant (in the 
etymological meaning of the word)—if it deals at present more in 
negation of error and abuse, than in foundation and construction, 
the fact is necessarily incident to the present stage of the reform. 
But if one could explore the motives which have prevailed in 
the minds of this great mass of Roman Catholic laymen to coéperate 
in the reorganization of their Church, it is impossible not to see 
that other considerations have had their influence, as well as simple 
religious feeling and conviction. In particular, the honorable pride 
of Swiss patriotism, jealous of any attempt from abroad to infringe 
upon the independent sovereignty of the little republic, has been 
_ sorely wounded by the defiant assertion on the part of the clergy 
of a paramount allegiance to a foreign power, and their insolent 
infractions of the laws of the land to which they had sworn fidelity. 
Their not infrequent hints of a possible recourse to the interference 
of France to enforce the observance of the rights of Swiss Catholics 
have won them no friends even in their own confession; and the 
recent discovery of a plot to organize an “ Appeal of the Swiss 
Catholics to Foreign Powers,” has excited in the Swiss people of 
every creed an indignation which not even the comical absurdity of 
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the whole affair is sufficient to assuage. No doubt, the pressure of 
patriotic and political considerations has affected the Catholic laity, 
as well as their honest disgust at the new dogmas and measures of 
the Ultramontane clergy; and yet, in the number of worshipers in 
their churches, and the number of communicants at their sacraments, 
the new clergy find a sort of encouragement which the number of 
votes at an election by no means furnishes. 

III. What are the tendencies and prospects of the movement? 

On one point, anxious Protestants may be reassured. The 
chances of a reunion of the Swiss Catholics to the See of Rome are 
exceedingly slender. What may take place, when the- long-delayed 
departure of Pius the Ninth shall at last touch the spring of eccle- 
siastico-political changes in every part of Christendom, it is, of course, 
impossible definitely to predict. It is possible to imagine that the 
conclave may find themselves, by mistake, as in 1846, with a Liberal 
Pope on their hands. But this mistake is not likely to be made 
twice in succession. The contingency of a plurality of Popes, as in 
the days of the Great Schism, is far more probable. The event of 
a second Council of Constance is hardly conceivable in our days. 
Meanwhile, the Swiss Reformers are among the most sincere well- 
wishers for the good health and long life of the present Pope. To 
those who, in their haste to see the dénouement of the present sin- 
gular complications, express the wish that History would hurry itself 
a little, they answer with unaffected deprecations of any change in 
the Papacy. His present Holiness is doing their work for them 
as well as itcould possibly bedone. A little abatement of fanaticism, 
a little show of liberality, or even of discretion, at Rome, would be a 
serious obstacle in what now seems to them the only hopeful way of 
Catholic Reform. To the thoughtful leaders among them, the union 
of the Universal Church about the see of one primatial bishop, the 
first among his peers, is still the cherished ideal of Christian order— 
cherished the more fondly in their hopes for the future, by as much 
as their dream of its present realization has been dashed, by as much 
as they see the ideal center of universal love and loyalty transformed 
into an actual seat of despotic power, the spring of unnumbered 
schisms, instead of the nucleus of union. But among the mass of 
the Catholic laity of Switzerland the predominant feeling in view of 
the rupture with Rome is manifestly that of unmixed relief at being 
rid of the incubus of a foreign yoke. They are too near to Rome, 
and too well informed of its affairs,to enjoy the thought of being 
governed in all their most sacredly personal affairs by the edicts of a 
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knot of intriguing Italians. Even if the temper of the Swiss were 
less indisposed than it is to invite foreign intervention from any 
quarter, they might be excused for declining to recognize their 
trans-Alpine next-neighbors as the chosen people, holding by divine 
appointment the control of the destinies of Christendom. The mood 
of the popular Catholic mind might be inferred from the murmur 
of approval which ran through the crowd in the great church of 
Carouge when the Abbé Marchal, in his inaugural sermon, declared: 
“I bear about with me a double title to your affection and fidelity ; 
first, as elected by the suffrages of the Christian people ; secondly, as 
excommunicated by the Vatican.” 

But the attitude of the Swiss Catholics is not one of mere protest 
against the last innovations and of severance from Rome. They have 
ceased to be an “Old Catholic” party, in the sense which those 
words were originally meant to convey. The first idea of the Mu- 
nich and Bonn professors was to call a halt, and make a fixed stand 
at the point which the Church had reached before the Vatican decrees 
of July, 1870; and it was a little odd to see the eagerness with which 
many of the extremest Protestants rushed forward to tender them 
the right hand of fellowship on the platform of the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Council of Trent. But both in Germany and in Switz- 
erland, and especially in the latter, they have found that there is no 
level place to stand on at that point, and that their choice is between 
sliding downward and climbing back. On questions of discipline 
they have no difficulty in saying that this is a matter which the 
Church has always held to be variable and “reformable;” and that 
until the Swiss Church’ is reorganized with its due authorities of 
bishops and synod to reform the discipline, there must be provisional 
reform of manifest abuses. On questions of doctrine there is more 
difficulty. “Once a doctrine, always a doctrine,” is the principle 
both of old Catholics and new. And while the Reformers, with un- 
doubted sincerity, profess their submission to all authentic doctrinal 
traditions of the Church Catholic, and all decrees of councils truly 
ecumenical, they declare that the time is at hand when the discrim- 
ination should begin to be made, under some just authority, between 
the real dogmas of the Church and the “dogmas which are not 
dogmas, but modern superfetations "—between genuinely free and 
ecumenical councils, and the /atrocinia and /udtbria which claim to 
be councils. 

The position of the Swiss Catholics asit was a few months since 
is distinctly defined in the Resolutions of the convention at Olten, 
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August 31, 1873. After projecting the reconstitution of the Swiss 
Church in conformity alike with apostolic usage and with the repub- 
lican usages of the country, the convention declared: 


“ Finally, that the meaning, tendencies, and bearing of the Syllabus of 1861, and 
of the decrees of 1870 upon papal infallibility, are sufficiently known and under- 
stood ; and that the moment is come for entering resolutely upon the practical busi- 
ness of reformation. 

“ But it seems best that reformation should begin in matters of outward worship ; 
and in this field, to destroy the abuses which are in direct opposition to the teaching 
of Jesus and his apostles—abuses which stand in the way of religious tolerance, of 
good feeling between different religious communions, and of the providential union 
of the great family of mankind. 

“The assembly therefore expresses the hope that in Old Catholic towns, the 
authorities and the faithful will at once endeavor to effect the following reforms : 

“1, The adoption of the language of the people for all parts of divine service, 
whether in the church or out of it, except the mass, the language and ritual of 
which are to be determined by a future diocesan synod. 

“2, The simplification and improvement of public worship and divine service. 

“3. The suppression of all fees, taxes, gratifications, etc., paid for religious 
services, whether in the church or out of it, including charges made for masses. 
Annual masses for the dead will continue to be celebrated, but the cost of them will 
be charged to the income of the church. On the other hand, there should be a 
suitable increase in the salary of the ecclesiastics and other servants of the church. 

“4, The suppression of all payment for dispensations, of whatever sort. 

“5. The prohibition of all levying of Peter’s pence, and trading in indulgences 
and like matters, and all collections for the Propaganda. - 

“6. The utmost possible reduction of confraternities, pilgrimages, penances, and 
of the adoration of images. 

“7, The restriction of processions and other like ceremonies to the interior of the 
church, and its immediate surroundings. The suppression of processions to a distance. 

«8. The regulation by law of whatever concerns the hindrances to marriage 
established by the Catholic Church, in so far as these hindrances are made the occa- 
sion of dispensations to be paid for in money. 

“9. The mitigation of the conditions and guarantees required of ecclesiastics for 
the celebration of mixed marriages. 

“10, The obligation of priests to give their benediction to marriages celebrated 
civilly, whenever it is demanded. 

“11. The admission, at baptism, of sponsors belonging to other Christian com- 
munions. 

“12. The secularization of cemeteries. 

“13. The obligation of priests to perform the rites of the Church at all burials, 
without distinction, if the family of the deceased desire it. 

“14. That the religious ceremonies shall be the same at all funerals, whether of 
rich or poor, strong or weak. 

“15. The establishment of undenominational schools. 

“16. The aiding of students in theology who intend to undertake the cure of 
souls in Old Catholic towns,” 
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This has not quite the ring of Luther’s Wittenberg Theses, cer- 
tainly; but is good as far as it goes. We find an indication not 
only of the difference of place and person, but of the lapse of a few 
months of time, to compare the foregoing manifests with the four 
points under which Father Hyacinthe, in a familiar discourse, recently 
introduced the work of the reformation of Catholic discipline to the 
congregation of a country church: 

1. The suppression of compulsory confession; 2. The liberation 
of the clergy from enforced celibacy; 3. The election of pastors by 
the people; 4. The emancipation of the Church from its bondage to 
dead languages by the use of the language of the people in a liturgy 
in which they speak to God, and in a translation of the Bible in which 
God may speak to them. 

The French Liturgy of the Mass now in use in Geneva is full of 
suggestions as to the tendencies of the reorganized churches. It is, 
as the preface declares, simply a translation from the various Catho- 
lic liturgies, and more particularly from those of Rome and Paris, 
and from the Ritual of Bishop Wessemberg, which is used in many 
parishes of German Switzerland. An historical introduction, trans- 
lated from a work of Prof. Friedrich of Munich, insists upon several 
points of interest : 


“In all the ancient liturgies the real presence of the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ is enunciated most clearly and explicitly. . .. As to the manner in which 
this presence is effected, whether, for example, it is by means of transubstantiation, 
there is nothing said whatever, either in the ancient or in the present liturgies. The 
same silence prevails as to the nature of the sacrifice of the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ. . . . It even seems doubtful, if we confine ourselves to the precise words of 
the Roman mass, as they stand to-day, whether the sacrament of the body and 
blood of Christ are designated in it as a sacrifice; for the expression “oblation”’ 
relates really to the (unconsecrated) gifts of bread and wine offered to the church 
by the faithful. ‘Let these offerings become for us the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ’ is said before the consecration ; and the ‘ pure, holy, and spotless victim’ of 
the offertory is, after the consecration, ‘the holy bread of everlasting life, and the 
cup of eternal salvation.’”’ 


Obviously, the most advanced party in the English Church and 
the advanced party in the Swiss Catholic Church—advancing in 
opposite directions—have met and passed each other, some time ago. 

The introduction shows further that the present practice of the 
Roman Church concerning the use of dead languages, private masses, 
the communion under one kind, and of unfermented wafers, is con- 
trary to the authority of Catholic antiquity. 

But the foot-notes appended to the text of the liturgy, to guard 
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the mind of the worshiper from error, are even more significant, 
For example, the following, under the words of the confession : 


“TI confess to God Almighty, to the blessed Virgin Mary, to Saint Michael the 
Archangel, etc., etc., to all the saints, and to you my brethren.” 

“ Sin is an offense against the holiness of the Christian community as well as 
against God’s holiness: therefore it is that the confession of sins is not addressed 
exclusively to God, but also to the whole church, in heaven as well as on earth,” 


And upon the prayer of the priest when he kisses the altar— 
“We pray thee, O Lord, by the merits of thy saints”: 


“ The priest here affirms the intimate fellowship which unites all the members 
of Christ’s body the church. The merits of the saints, that is of all true Christians, 
are the merits of Jesus Christ himself, ‘who liveth in them,’ as Saint Paul says. 
They are all of grace, so that, in the words of the Catholic Liturgy according to St. 
Augustine, ‘in crowning our merits God crowneth his own gifts.’ ” 


And on the Filiogue in the Creed : 


“ The addition of these words and from the Son undoubtedly expresses a great 
doctrinal truth. But this addition was not made by competent authority, that of an 
ecumenical council, and has consequently been a potent cause of division between 
the churches of the East and West. This point is one of those which demands 
attention in the future revision of our liturgy.” 


And at the elevation of the host: 

“It is important to remark that the adoration which takes place after the conse- 
cration is addressed, not to the bread and the wine, but to Jesus Christ, who has 
become thenceforth mysteriously and really present in the sacrament.” 


Wherein the doctrine above expressed differs from that doctrine 
of “the mystical presence ” which was formulated in Geneva by John 
Calvin three hundred years ago, we are at a loss to say. 

There need be no doubt, then, that the leaders in the Swiss 
Catholic Church are in earnest in their purposes of reform, and that 
ina right direction. A more doubtful question, which gives just 
anxiety to some friendly observers, is, whether the spirit of reform, 
carrying these churches away from their ancient moorings, may 
not sweep them away to just such disastrous shipwreck as has 
in many instances befallen the national Protestant Churches of 
Switzerland, in some of which the resurrection of Christ, and the 
life of the world to come, are said to be openly denied. The fervid 
piety of such a man as Hyacinthe, whose personal influence is 
supreme over the framing of the churches of the Canton of Geneva, 
is a sufficient guarantee of their soundness so long as he lives. But 
a man does not live so long as an institution; and it is not to be 
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denied that there is something in the form of this reorganization of 
the Swiss Catholic churches, in their relation to State patronage, 
their present emancipation from hierarchical oversight, their emphatic 
assertion of parochial autonomy, which may justify grave doubts of 
their future stability in the Christian faith. One finds among them 
no recognition of that Puritan principle of committing the control 
of the spiritualities of the church to the brotherhood of spiritual 
men, as distinguished from the merely nominal Christians, with which 
ecclesiastical independency has always been associated, and which 
is probably essential to its safe working. If the reform shall fail, it 
will probably be in consequence of the remitting of religious ques- 
tions to the universal suffrage of the nominally Catholic population. 
But as to the seriousness of this peril, it is premature to pronounce 
until the organization of the Swiss hierarchy is completed by the 
consecration of its bishops, and the complete framework of the recon- 
stituted church is open to view.* 

IV. One question remains, not inferior in practical interest to the 
foregoing: To what extent can we compute the future of Roman 
Catholic institutions in the United States, from the course which 
they have taken in Switzerland? 

On many superficial points,as we have already hinted, the his- 
torical analogy between the two countries is very striking. The 
epoch (1815) at which a sudden accession of Catholic population was 
acquired to the Protestant republics of Berne and Geneva coin- 
cides with the beginning of the Catholic migration to America. On 
both sides of the water has been the same anti-popery agitation, the 
same organization of Orange and Know-Nothing lodges and of prose- 
lyting societies, the same concessions and cajoleries of politicians 
toward “the Catholic vote,” the same boastful predictions on the 
part of the Romish clergy of the speedy conquest of the country to 
the obedience of the Pope. In Switzerland, in the very height of 
these most sanguine hopes, the towering structure that was in build- 
ing by the Ultramontane hierarchy has suddenly fallen, and on in- 
spection we find that it never had foundation nor strength of walls. 
Does this justify us in prognosticating a like fate for like plans and 
hopes in the United States? 

M. Amédée Roget, in the capital historical pamphlet which we 


* The perils here indicated were stated with great force by M. Ernest Naville, the 
eminent writer and philosopher, in a memorial to the Government of Geneva against the 
establishment of the Liberal Catholic Church by law. Iam under great obligation to M. 
Naville for the opportunity of reading his argument in manuscript. 
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have already quoted, and the title of which stands at the beginning 
of this article, asserts, and goes far toward proving, that the present 
result is the natural and inevitable consequence, which might have 
been predicted and was predicted, of exposing Catholic people and 
institutions to the influence of light and liberty in a free republic. 
Every facility was given to the priesthood to train their flocks in the 
way in which they should go. Religious schools, under the conduct 
of the secular priests, and under the teaching brotherhoods and 
sisterhoods, have been tolerated or sustained by the State; demor- 
alizing influences have been warded off from their sheepfolds by 
treaty stipulations forbidding Protestant churches in the Catholic 
towns; and yet out of their clerical schools have graduated the 
civil leaders of the Catholic Reform; and their Catholic communes 
give majorities against their own clergymen! 

One difference between the two situations lies in the fact that in 
Switzerland there has been legal and governmental recognition of 
the church relations of the citizen, so that one born a Catholic has 
been counted a Catholic until by some formal act he has abandoned 
or transferred his church-allegiance. As of old, Peter has been using 
one of his “ two swords’—the one he has borrowed of the civil 
magistrate—a little more freely than is good for him. This bulk of 
Catholic believers, thus given over to the training of the clergy, and 
imputed to them in the census returns, was extremely glorious to tell 
of, but inconvenient to the last degree when it was allowed to vote. 
Better have disowned it long before as “ freethinking,” or free- 
mason, or “ half-Catholic,” than have boasted of it for fifty years to 
be voted down by it on the fifty-first! One result of the absolute 
ignoring of religious distinctions on the part of the United States 
Government, so that one becoming indifferent or disaffected toward 
his religious communion comes off from it without violence, has 
doubtless been the loss to the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States of millions of souls that were hers by birth or inher- 
itance, but over whom her pastors have mourned as given up to 
Protestantism or some other form of perdition. But it has left 
under the charge of the priesthood a picked and tried and still for- 
midably numerous company, who stay in their Church for conviction’s 
sake and conscience’ sake, or for something much like these, and in 
which the elements of disaffection do not stay long enough to accu- 
mulate and become dangerous. Even if there were ever opportunity 
for voting in the Roman Catholic Church in America, there need be 
little fear of an anti-clerical party ina community so composed, Buty 
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thanks to the generosity of the American States, in granting to the 
Catholic bishops such an absolute control over all church property as 
is unheard of in all the lands of Catholic Christendom, the last suspi- 
cion of peril from the action of a disaffected laity is completely extin- 
guished. Men are sure not to vote wrong if they are not allowed to 
vote at all. In Switzerland, the voice of the strong majority of the 
Catholic laity has prevailed against the almost unanimous resolution 
of the hierarchy. In America, to such a degree do the laws on the 
one hand,and the absence of legislation on the other, favor the 
practice of absolute personal government on the part of the bishop, 
that the unanimous protest of all the priests and all the people 
would have no more influence against the decision of his lordship 
than the whistling of the wind. He could lock the doors of his 
churches against clergy and people alike, and turn to the stones of 
the street to raise up children to Abraham. In Switzerland, as else- 
where in Europe, the necessity of permission from the State, either 
for the installing or for the removal of pastor or bishop, imposes 
something like a constitutional limitation on the absolutism of hie- 
rarchical government, making possible a certain degree of liberty. 
In the United States, the absolute influence of the bishop over every 
clerk and layman in his diocese, is limited only by his own fear of 
the bowstring which, being amovibilis ad nutum, he is liable any 
moment to have sent to him from the Sublime Porte of the Propa- 
ganda College. The narrowest uniformity can be enforced through 
all ranks of the Church. This is the explanation of the puzzling 
paradox that in the freest and most enlightened country in the world, 
the Catholic Church should be more Ultramontane than any where 
else in Christendom. It is because the Italian Pontiff is absolutely 
free to enforce his policy in America, by all spiritual penalties, and by 
pecuniary sanctions up to the entire value of the church property, 
and because all Catholics of liberal leanings, who might otherwise 
be a leaven of liberalism in the lump, are absolutely free to leave 
the Church if they do not like it, and free to do nothing else under 
heaven. And the more they leave it, the more unanimously and 
intensely anti-liberal becomesthe residuum. 

This continued wasting and dribbling at the safety-valve saves 
much of the danger of a future revolution of the Roman Church 
in America, or a splitting into two sects. But it also prevents it 
from ever being any thing more than a sect itself; a sect formidable, 
no doubt, for numbers, for organization, for the concentration of its 
enormous real estate under the power of a single Italian prelate, and 
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for its curious and perilous facility of coalition with all manner of 
Jacobinism and demagogy, but still a sect; for it is sheer impossi- 
bility that an institution which is not broad enough to contain two 
parties should ever succeed in holding within its pale any large 
fraction of a free people. From time to time, the possessors of 
unlimited power will be tempted, despite their habitual prudence, to 
make injudicious use of it, and there will result defections, more or 
less numerous, of laymen, or of priests. But the corporation will 
continue, preserved by the peculiar structure of American laws from 
any danger of subversion ; and although it may fluctuate in numbers, 
its corporate wealth can not but go on steadily and rapidly increasing. 

One more point of difference between the United States and 
Switzerland, which has favored the development of the Catholic Refor- 
mation in the latter country, is worth mentioning for the salutary 
and Christian lesson which it conveys. Despite the violence of some 
anti-popery zealots, and the social exclusiveness encouraged by the 
Ultramontane priests, there has subsisted between the citizens of the 
two communions relations, on the whole, of personal and social good- 
fellowship. Not but that there has been some natural disposition 
on the part of the old citizens to look down on the palpably inferior 
intelligence, culture, and prosperity of the new—and some sense of 
injury on the part of the latter toward the former; but that, on the 
whole, the differences of religious belief have been forgotten in the 
mutual relations of citizen and neighbor. Doubtless, this is easier 
between people of like lineage and antecedents than between alien 
races. But in the United States, the causes which once enforced a 
wide social separation between the Catholic Irish and the Protestant 
American dwindle in the second generation, and vanish in the third. 
It is not only a sin, it is a woful folly, if the effect is suffered to out- 
live the causes. For that free, kindly, equal intermingling with 
Protestants, in school, in business, in politics, in society, and espe- 
cially in acts of charity, which it is the effort of Ultramontane policy 
to prevent, is the most potent of all influences to produce, we need 
not say proselytes, but liberal Catholics; and liberal Catholic, ac- 
cording to the definitions of the Vatican, is equivalent, for all prac- 
tical ends, to no Catholic at all. Certainly, for all the purposes of 
good citizenship in the republic, it is much more than equivalent to 
illiberal Protestant. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE NEW REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE.* 


PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D. 


HE opposition which, up toa recent date, has availed to pre- 

vent any undertaking of a public and authoritative character, 
having for its end the printing of another translation of the Scrip- 
tures for general use, to take the place of King James’s version, has 
not sprung solely from an obstinate conservatism, or a needless and 
culpable timidity. To whatever extent it may have been reinforced 
by these unworthy feelings, this attachment to the Authorized Ver- 
sion has been due mainly to its undeniable merits, which have been 
felt even by those who have not been able correctly to define them. 
A translator, it is almost too obvious to remark, needs other quali- 
ties besides a good acquaintance with the languages with which he 
has to deal. Philological attainments are indispensable; but next 
to these there are other qualifications of hardly less importance. 
He must have a knowledge of the subject to which the book that he 
takes in hand relates. A person ignorant of mathematics is pretty 
sure to blunder in rendering a mathematical treatise from one language 
into another. If specific culture is demanded ina translator of books 
in abstract science, or of works of a technical nature, much more is it 
true that certain gifts, beyond those which the grammar and lexicon 
can impart, are necessary to the successful rendering of books in 
those departments of literature where imagination and sentiment 
play the important part. A man may know Greek well enough to 
translate Aristotle correctly and effectively, but, at the same time, 
be utterly incompetent to render Homer into a modern tongue. One 
who might succeed in interpreting in another language the tomes of 


* THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By J. B. 
LicHTFOOT, D.D, ; RICHARD CHEVENIX TRENCH, D.D.; C. J. ELticott, D.D. WITH AN 
INTRODUCTION BY PuiLip ScHAFF, D.D. New York, HARPER & BROTHERS, 1873. 
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Guicciardini, or the discourses of Machiavelli, might fail miserably 
in a like experiment with the musical sonnets of Petrarch, or the 
stanzas of the Inferno. For the adequate translation of writings of 
this character, there must be a congeniality of spirit with the original 
author. There must be a power of intellectual insight and moral 
sympathy; an ability to fathom the abysses, and soar to the heights, 
of passion and feeling. Just as Goethe could get more of the Iliad 
out of a German version than most Greek scholars could get from 
poring over the original, so a translator, whose heart is with his 
author, even though deficient in philological training, may do, on the 
whole, better, notwithstanding many mistakes and defects, than an 
accomplished linguist who sees only the words, but fails to penetrate 
to the soul within them. Now, what is true of works of imagination, 
of works appealing to the esthetic sense, holds good of the books 
which compose the Bible; not merely of such of the books as are 
themselves poems, to which our observation is literally applicable, but 
to those other parts of the Scriptures which are instinct with moral 
and religious feeling. Here lies the cardinal merit, the inimitable 
excellence, of the Authorized Version; and the same may be said of 
the German Bible of Luther. Our English version owes its distinc- 
tive value chiefly to one man, John Tyndale, whose name is every 
day gathering new luster the more his life is known and his services 
understood. With the genuine spirit of a scholar he blended a deep, 
heartfelt sympathy with the gospel as it was preached by the Re- 
formers. He early declared toa “learned man” who said that it were 
better to be without God’s law than the Pope’s: “If God spare my 
life, ere many years I will cause a boy that driveth the plow shall know 
more of the Scripture than thou doest;”’ an expression suggested, 
it may be, by a fine saying of Erasmus in his Exhortation: “ I would 
that the husbandman at the plow should sing something from 
hence,” that is, from the Gospels and the Epistles. To give English- 
men the Bible in their own language, and in a style which the hum- 
blest peasant could understand, was the passion of his life. Driven 
from England, and then from one place to another on the continent, 
this heroic scholar was at length pursued unto death by the unsleep- 
ing tyranny of Henry VIII. But he did his work, and did it well. 
While availing himself of all accessible helps, including Luther's 
translation, he was independent and original, as well as perfectly 
conscientious. Tyndale’s version was incorporated in the different 
English Bibles which subsequently appeared. It forms the Saxon 
element, the pith and marrow of the Authorized Version. Turn to 
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any passage of the New Testament, and compare it with the corre- 
sponding passage in Tyndale; the small extent of the variations— 
which, moreover, are not all for the better—will be discerned. Thus, 
our translation was made at a time when, and by men to whom, the 
Bible had just been opened afresh, like a mine of gold long covered 
from observation. They plunged into the study of its contents with 
the ardor of discoverers. To sound its meaning was an object of 
eager study. In that age of religious ferment, when the evangelical 
Reform absorbed the minds of men, when persecution and martyr- 
dom were the not unfrequent penalty of labors like those of Tyndale, 
there existed spiritual qualifications for the work of translating the 
Bible, such as are not presented under other circumstances, in a more 
peaceful age. The introductions and marginal notes of Luther and 
Tyndale betray the ardent sympathy, the enthusiasm which the 
Scriptures kindled in their minds. Here is pointed out a rebuke for 
the idleness of monks; there, a hit at pilgrimages, or ecclesiastical 
extortion. That the English-speaking race should cling to the old 
version with a tenacious affection is quite natural. “It lives on the 
ear,” says the Roman Catholic, Faber, “ like a music that can never 
be forgotten, like the sound of church bells, which the convert 
hardly knows how he can forego.” Add tothe intrinsic merits of the 
old version the charm which is lent to it by the power of tradition 
and of long association, to say nothing of the extent to which it has 
filtered itself into the best products of English literature, and there 
will be no surprise if a proposition to abandon it should raise an out- 
cry; if, even, apologists should be found for its manifest defects. A 
comparison of it with the latinized Douay version, meritorious as the 
latter is in some important respects, sets in strong relief the peculiar, 
sterling excellence of our old translation. 

It must be said, moreover, that the many efforts to produce ano- 
ther translation better than King James’s, have not been attended 
with an encouraging degree of success. A number of these efforts 
have been made on this side of the Atlantic. Charles Thompson, 
Secretary of the old Continental Congress, spent a part of the closing 
period of his life in making a translation of the old Testament from 
the Septuagint, and of the New Testament from the original. As 
far as diction is concerned, his production is one of the least obnox- 
ious of this class of works. It is in plain English. Noah Webster, 
the lexicographer, published an edition of the Bible, in which bad 
grammar is expurgated, and more comely phrases are exchanged for 
such as he deemed unfit to be read aloud in families. The new trans- 
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lation by Rodolphus Dickinson, an Episcopal clergyman (Boston, 
1832), is a curiosity in literature. The motive in the undertaking is 
suggested in this elegant sentence from the Preface: “‘ Many pecu- 
liarities of unenlightened origin, have been compelled to surrender, 
and many more must yield, to the vicissitudes of that judicious 
taste and solid discernment, which establish the most approved 
models of fine writing.” Mr. Dickinson’s style is the finest of fine 
writing. Thus in “ Matthew's History,” the first of the “ Apos- 
tolic Productions,” we read: “Then his disciples approaching, 
said to him, Art thou conscious that the Pharisees were offended 
when they heard this observation? But he answering, said, Every 
plantation, which my Father has not cultivated, shall be extir- 
pated.” In “ Luke’s History,” as interpreted by the same trans- 
lator, it is written: “And he communicated a parable to them: 
Survey the fig-tree, and all the trees ; when they now germinate, you 
know, from personal observation, that the summer is even near.” 
These are specimens, taken at random, of the dignified style in which 
the evangelists are made to speak. A ludicrous figure the Galilean 
fishermen make in the flowing robes of this Johnsonian verbiage. 
More recently, Mr. Leicester A. Sawyer, a Congregational minister, 
has issued a translation of the New Testament, which, though writ- 
ten in Saxon English, is full of such offenses against taste as are 
little less than ridiculous. A single instance must suffice: “Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they perform no hard 
labor, neither do they spin. . . . Be not anxious, therefore, for to- 
morrow, for to-morrow will be anxious for its; sufficient for the 
day is its evil.” One is more than ever conscious of the exquisite 
rhythm of the old version when he notices the effect on his ear of 
the substitution of “ perform no hard labor”’ for “ toil not.” 

In a totally different category is to be placed the careful and 
scholarly translation of the New Testament by Prof. Noyes, of 
Cambridge. Yet even in this production, and in similar publica- 
tions by contemporary English scholars—for example, the transla- 
tions in Coneybeare and Howson’s Life of St. Paul—one is sensible 
that, with whatever gains on the score of correctness, there are serious 
losses in the sacrifice of grateful harmonies, and pithy and familiar 
idioms, of the Authorized Version. 

Nevertheless, it is fast becoming clear to well-informed persons 
that the Authorized Version, in its present form, will not long 
answer its purpose. Being itself a revision, the English that enters 
into it is older and more antiquated than the English that was 
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current at the same date. There are words which have changed their 
meaning, and other words whose meaning is forgotten. There are 
violations of grammar which strike awkwardly on a modern ear. 
The translation of the New Testament was from a very faulty 
text. Textual criticism has arisen and become a science since that 
day. The critical helps inthis province have been richly multiplied. 
Greek philology has made an immense progress, so that numerous 
mistranslations, growing out of the comparative inaccuracy of Greek 
learning in the seventeenth century, may be rectified. Obscuri- 
ties and infelicities, greater in some books of the Bible than in 
others, are capable, in many cases, of being removed by a more 
exact and more happy rendering. The Authorized Version, taken 
as a whole, is like many of the old English translations from the 
classics. They are often idiomatic, racy, full of the sap and flavor 
which are so attractive to scholars of taste, and so grateful, also, to 
common people; but they fail in correctness. Their authors did 
not discriminate between Greek tenses, moods, and voices, and 
thereby lost sight of shades of meaning which a translation ought to 
preserve. Or, they treat as synonyms terms which Greek thought 
knew how to distinguish. Or, again, they overlook the force of the 
article, or confound the force of particles each of which has its own 
precise significance. It is easy to exaggerate the blemishes and 
faults of the Authorized Version of the Scriptures. It is possible, 
also, to under-estimate their importance, and to treat them as of no 
account. That they seriously impair the value and usefulness of the 
English Scriptures, is a fact which none but the ignorant or preju- 
diced will deny. 

What is the remedy? Obviously not to abandon the old version, 
but to mend it. If an Englishman has inherited a fine old mansion 
of the Elizabethan age, built of the best, most solid materials, in 
proportions pleasing to the eye, and with ample apartments, but 
findsthat time has made crevices in the walls, through which are 
admitted drafts of winter air, while, here and there, stones are loos- 
ened from the foundation, he knows, if he be a man of sense and 
taste, what todo. He does not pull down the edifice, which is, on 
the whole, better than any architect will contrive for him now, and 
which is endeared to him as being his home from childhood and the 
home of his fathers. He repairs it, bringing in modern improve- 
ments with a careful hand, so that he may not violate the identity 
of the old structure, or jar unnecessarily the associations that linger 
about it. He makes, not such a “restoration” as was undertaken 
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some years ago upon many of the old Gothic churches in England, 
and which effaced their characteristic beauties; but such a renova- 
tion as will leave every thing that is fair and good in the old dwelling 
intact. 

This is just what bodies of competent scholars are now engaged 
in doing with the Authorized Version. The movement was begun by 
the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury; and the English 
committees on the Old Testament and the New were constituted 
by that body. These committees are well composed. In the New 
Testament company are the names of Lightfoot, Trench, Ellicott, 
Westcott, and other scholars of the Established Church; with whom 
are associated scholars from Scotland, as Dr. Alexander, Prof. 
Milligan, Prof. Eadie; and one Unitarian, Rev. G. Vance Smith. 
In coéperation with these English boards, two American companies, 
made up from the different religious denominations among us, are 
diligently at work. At the head of the New Testament company 
here, is Ex-President Woolsey ; and. it includes, among other dis- 
tinguished scholars, Prof. Abbot, of the Cambridge Divinity School, 
one of the most accomplished of textual critics now living. Under 
these promising auspices, the revision of the translation is slowly 
proceeding. It is supposed that about seven years will be required 
to complete the labor. 

The principles which are laid down for the guidance of the 
revisers are such as ought to satisfy the most conservative taste. 
As few alterations as possible are to be made in the old version con- 
sistently with faithfulness. As far as possible these alterations are 
to be expressed in the language of the Authorized and of other early 
English versions. No changes are to be finally adopted which are 
not sanctioned by two-thirds of the company in which they are pro- 
posed. The declared aim is to correct, but not otherwise to improve 
the existing translation. To eliminate what is erroneous or unin- 
telligible, owing to the method of translation, is the exclusive aim. 
Of course this rule will cut away obsolete words and phrases, which 
now convey no meaning, or a meaning diverse from that of the 
original text. It will necessitate all such changes as fidelity to the 
original may dictate. The alterations will be less numerous and less 
noticeable in the Gospels, which are most familiar to readers of the 
Bible, than in other books. But the changes will not be of such an 
extent as to affect the general character, or to break up the familiar 
harmony, of the ancient version. They will be, it is presumed, 
necessary, substantial, useful amendments; but they will be so 
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distributed, and the joints will be made with so much skill, that our 
habitual associations connected with the English Scriptures will not 
be seriously disturbed. Indeed, our own fear is that the revisers, 
if they err any where, will err on the side of undue conservatism. 
They are so hedged in by their self-imposed rules, and by the safe- 
guards which they have set up against rash innovation, and so many 
of the scholars on the other side of the Atlantic naturally partake 
of the Anglican fondness for sacred, time-honored words, that too 
much of antiquated, or obsolescent, or ungrammatical phraseology 
may possibly be spared. There must be a real and perceptible dif- 
ference, a perfectly appreciable advantage, on the side of the revised 
version: otherwise it will not supplant the old. Now is the time 
to make thorough work in the business of revision. It is much 
wiser to wound a morbidly delicate sensibility, which clings to old 
errors and blunders because they are traditional, and because the 
language in which they are embodied has a pleasing sound, than to 
perpetuate these mistakes and infelicities. Nothing should be left 
untouched that is adapted to mislead the ordinary reader, nothing 
that weakens the legitimate force of the original text. The truth 
of the Bible has demonstrated, in a long course of ages, its ability 
to take care of itself. There need be no anxiety lest it should not 
survive a change of dress. 

The most important variations in the New Revision will be the 
result of textual emendation. The old version of the New Testa- 
ment is made substantially from the fourth edition of Erasmus, 
which, after a few improvements by Stephens and by Beza, was 
declared by Elzevir to be the ¢extus receptus. The fourth edition of 
Erasmus was not much improved from the first, which he published 
in 1516. The manuscript which he followed was a very faulty one. 
The last pages of the book of Revelation being wanting in it, 
Erasmus himself wrote the Greek to supply their place—translating, 
of course, from the Latin. It is hardly possible that he did not 
have a curious sensation when he came to the verse which threatens 
perdition to whoever should add or subtract from the words of that 
book. Erasmus did his work hastily, from a natural wish to get 
the start of the Complutensian Polyglot, the great contribution of 
Spain to the new learning, made under the patronage of Cardinal 
Ximenez, of which the last volume had not then appeared. But the 
results of his precipitancy, as he himself styles his procedure, have 
been most unfortunate. We owe to it a majority of the worst blem- 
ishes of our English translation. On the text of the Old Testament, 
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comparatively little can be done. It must stand as it was left by 
the Masorets, the Jewish doctors by whom it was settled after the 
sixth century of our era. All that the collation of manuscripts can 
do is to restore the exact Masoretic text. No manuscript is extant 
of an earlier date than a thousand years after the canon was closed. 
No great difficulty can arise in dealing with the thirteen hundred 
various readings which the study of the manuscripts has thus far 
brought to light. The examination of the ancient versions, in par- 
ticular that of Jerome, would not be without valuable fruit in this 
direction. There is, also, room for conjectural criticism, a proper 
sphere for critical divination. It is not likely, however, that the 
present revisers will venture far into this inviting but perilous field. 
Fortunately, the Palestinian Hebrews, as there is reason to believe, 
guarded the sacred text, as was not the case with the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, or the codexes which were at the foundation of the 
Septuagint version. The present Hebrew text can not be pro- 
nounced perfect, but the means of improving it are scanty and 
inadequate. Not so with the Greek text of the New Testament. 
In modern times, new manuscripts of precious value have been 
brought to light, of which the Codex Sinaiticus is the latest exam- 
ple. The critical skill of a series of erudite scholars has been 
expended upon the examination of them; and definite results, ina 
multitude of instances, have been reached—results in respect to 
which there is a general concurrence. There are upward of one hun- 
dred thousand various readings, the vast majority of which are of 
trivial moment, but some of which are decidedly important, not, to 
be sure, as affecting Christian theology or morals, but as modifying 
the sense of interesting passages. The critical process by which the 
true reading is determined involves the weighing of various species 
of evidence, a sifting of testimony, an estimate of the relative value 
of witnesses, which are only possible to a penetrating, judicial mind, 
trained to this sort of investigation. None but assured results will 
be accepted as a basis for the proposed revision. The changes in 
the version which grow out of a correction in the text will be 
denoted on the margin. In a few instances these alterations will 
occasion surprise to the unlearned reader. The doxology with 
which the Lord’s Prayer concludes in the Authorized Version, it is 
agreed, is no part of the original text of Matthew. It must be left 
out, or enclosed in brackets, with an appended explanation. In our 
judgment, it would be better to drop it altogether. Why not 
record the Lord’s Prayer just as it came from the lips of Christ ? 
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The various points to which the attention of the revisers must be 
directed have been fully illustrated in recent publications of Light- 
foot, Trench, Ellicott, and of Dr. Schaff whose exertions to bring 
about a coéperation between transatlantic and American scholars 
have been alike praiseworthy and successful. In the catalogue of 
errors to be corrected belong some not unimportant misprints. 
Many of these have been removed from later editions of the English 
Bible. Archaisms have in some cases been mistaken for errors of 
type. But conspicuous instances of typographical error still remain. 
We are still compelled to read “ strain a¢ a gnat” for “strain owt,” 
in Matt. xxiii. 24, and “ broidered hair” for “ braided hair,” in 1 Tim. 
ii.g; although what is meant strictly by “ broidered hair” must be a 
puzzle to all readers to whom it occurs to ask the question. Bad 
grammar, such as making “ cherubims” the plural of “‘ cherub,” and 
“ seraphims ” the plural of “ seraph;”’ the putting of “ his” for “its” 
—as in Matt. v. 13, “if the salt hath lost his savor "—is another 
head under which are embraced not a few passages which require 
correction. In the category of direct mistranslations an extensive 
list of examples might be presented, many of which are set down in 
the publications referred to above. Of these, not a few injuriously 
affect the sense. For example, ea (to be) is confounded with yevéoda 
(to become, or begin to be). In the prologue of John’s Gospel, this 
confusion of terms appears; and so in John viii. 58, where we read 
“before Abraham was” instead of “ before Abraham was born, 
or made.” A marked example of a class of passages where two 
Greek words, having a differen¢ meaning, are represented by a 
single English word, is John x. 16: “ And other sheep I have which 
are not of this fold: them also I must bring, and they shall hear my 
voice, and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.” Here aia#, in 
the first clause, is correctly rendered “ fold ;” but -oiw, in the last 
clause, instead of being rendered “flock,” as it should be, is ren- 
dered also “fold.” In the room of the one flock in various folds, a 
beautiful conception, in which the breadth of the Saviour’s benevo- 
lence is embodied, the passage is made to express a narrower idea. In 
this instance our translators were probably misguided by the Vulgate. 
Paul (Acts xxii. 22) opens his address on Mars’ Hill by a reference 
to the devoutness of the Athenians, carried even to an excess, 
of which he saw the monuments about him. This apostle knew 
how to conciliate an audience as well as if he had conned Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric. I perceive, he said, that “ye are very religious.” Our 
version has it “ too superstitious.’””’ Luther commits the same error ; 
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“allzu aberglaubig” is the phrase he uses. “ Whom ye ignorantly 
worship” contains a reproach which is not conveyed by the original ; 
“unknowingly ” being the true sense of the Greek term, which has 
reference to the “ unknown God,” to whom the altar was dedicated. 
The same apostle is made to exhort us to avoid “all appearance 
of evil” (1 Thess. v. 22), whereas his injunction is to abstain from 
every form (eidor) of evil—all sorts of sin. Paul was much more earnest 
in opposing evil itself than the semblance of it. 

The omission of the article where it requires to be translated is a 
frequent blemish in the Authorized Version. “One” and “many” 
are found in Romans v., where Adam is contrasted with Christ. 
“ The one” and “ the many” are required in order to give its proper 
force to the antithesis. In a considerable number of passages where 
the article gives definiteness, and, thus, descriptive force to terms, it 
is omitted; as in John xii. 13, where “‘ they took branches of palm 
trees” is given instead of “they took the branches of the palm 
trees "—that is, the trees growing about them on the Mount of 
Olives. The omission of the article before wéuoe (law) in Paul’s dis- 
cussion of the revealed law and the law of nature, or the innate 
law of conscience, in the Epistle to the Romans, and also in Gala- 
tians, confuses this distinction, and obscures his argument. But if 
the article is left out where it belongs, it is sometimes inserted with- 
out warrant; as in John iv. 27. The disciples wondered, not that 
he talked “with he woman,” but with a woman—with any woman. 
The love of money is called, in our version of 1 Tim. vi. 10, “ the 
root of all evil,” where the apostle calls it “ @ root of all evil ”—not the 
exclusive source of evil, which would not be true, but one ofthem. No 
qualified student needs to be told what an amount of inaccuracy is 
introduced into the Authorized Version from the inexact rendering 
of prepositions. The preposition & (in) is very often translated 
“through,” or “by;” the effect being to obliterate the specific con- 
ception which lies in the apostle’s mind. Prepositions, which in the 
Greek are marked off from one another by precise distinctions of 
meaning, are confounded. A familiar illustration is the baptismal 
formula, in which ei (into) is rendered “in,” as if it were & in the 
Greek. The neglect of particles, the vague rendering of these little, 
but very often significant words, is a kindred blemish in the Author- 
ized Version. It places a new difficulty in the way of compre 
hending the reasoning of Paul. 

The want of discrimination in respect to the meaning of tenses is 
a prolific source of inaccuracy in our English Bible. The imperfect 
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is rendered as a perfect, or an aorist. The aorist, in its peculiar 
import, was not understood by the translators. Instead of making 
it denote events or facts in the past, they frequently make it signify 
that which is continuous, or is wont to be—which is never its mean- 
ing in the New Testament. Many passages are robbed of a portion 
of their vividness by this misconception. Judas does not say, “I have 
sinned,” but “I sinned;” he does not say, “in that I have betrayed 
innocent blood,” but “in that I betrayed,” or “in betraying inno- 
cent blood.” A striking illustration of this error is 2 Cor. v. 14: 
“Tf one died for all, then all were dead.” It should be: “then all 
died.” . When He died, they died (potentially, ideally): this is the 
only sense, moreover, which the context justifies. In the last clause 
of Romans v. 12—a passage about which the tumult of theological 
warfare has resounded for centuries—‘‘ Death passed upon all for 
that all have sinned,” the aorist is wrongly translated as a perfect. 
“For that all sinned” is the rendering absolutely required. 

One of the singularities of the Authorized Version is the frequent 
translation of the same Greek word by different English words. 
This is done in the same verse, where no diffetence in the significa- 
tion of the term is imaginable. An instance is Matt. xxv. 46: 
“ everlasting punishment” and “life eternal,” both the adjectives 
representing the same word, aiéwo. An ordinary reader would sup- 
pose that different words must here stand in the original text, and 
words varying somewhat in signification. Another example—one 
of many—is Matt. xxiii. 33: “Shouldest not thou also have had 
compassion on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on thee?” 
The verb rendered “ compassion” in the one clause becomes “ pity” 
in the other. The reasons which the translators, in their Preface, 
give for this procedure, are quite extraordinary. They “have not 
tied themselves,” they say, “to a uniformity of phrasing.” Uni- 
formity in the rendering, even where the sense of the word was 
identical, they “thought to savor more of curiosity than of wisdom, 
and that rather it would breed scorn in the atheist than bring profit 
to the godly reader.”” They were afraid of affording aid and com- 
fort to atheists! “We might also be charged by scoffers with some 
unequal dealing towards a great number of good English words.” 
That is to say, those who preferred “ compassion” to “ pity” might 
be offended if the former term were exclusively chosen; and the 
same deplorable result might follow if “ pity” were taken and “ com- 
passion” rejected. Thus we have in our English version a bilingual 
duplication analogous to the reduplication of words—“ acknowl. 
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edge” and “confess,” “cloak” and “conceal,” “assemble” and 
“meet together,” and the like—in the Prayer Book. In the Prayer 
Book the synonymous words stand together, the Norman term 
explaining the Saxon, and the Saxon the Norman, to those who 
were more familiar with one side of the language than with the 
other. It is hardly possible that such an accommodation to popu- 
lar ignorance or to diverse tastes could have been demanded as late 
as the reign of James I. A writer in the London Quarterly Review 
for July, 1872, has attempted to reply to the observations of Dr. 
Lightfoot, and to defend this peculiarity of the Authorized Version, 
by a subtle argument founded on the diversity in the genius of the 
English language from the Greek. To escape monotony in English 
writing we must avoid, he thinks, a uniformity of terms which the 
Greek admitted without incurring this danger. His reasoning strikes 
us as more ingenious than solid. Unquestionably, in a majority of 
cases in which the translators have varied the rendering of a Greek 
word, where there is no real change in its meaning, they have sacri- 
ficed, to some extent, perspicuity and force. The repetition of the 
emphatic term is often required in English style, especially as a 
means of expressing the point of an antithesis. 

At the same time, the authofs of our version have fallen into an 
error of a directly opposite kind. They have taken, in various pas- 
sages, the same English word to represent different Greek words, 
words of a diverse signification. In this way, distinctions of thought 
are occasionally obscured, if not effectually covered up. A signal 
illustration is in the rendering of the Greek words, Hades and 
Gehenna, by the single term “ hell.” Hades, which, like the Hebrew 
Sheol, denotes the underworld, the abode of the dead indiscriminately, 
is rendered “hell” in every passage, but one, where it occurs; and 
there it is rendered, with equal incorrectness, “the grave.” Whether 
a needless apprehension that a notion of purgatory might creep in, 
by a perversion of the Biblical doctrine of the intermediate state 
influenced our translators, and Luther as well, whose version errs in 
the same point, we can not with certainty affirm. The word “hell,” 
notwithstanding its occurrence (in the sense of Hades) in the Eng- 
lish rendering of the Apostles’ Creed, is generally understood as 
signifying the place of punishment in the future life for such as are 
condemned at the judgment. The term “ Hades” itself might per- 
haps be introduced into the New Revision, for the corresponding 
Greek term. In this, or by some other method, the revisers are 
bound to remedy this important fault of the Authorized Version. 
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We have confined ourselves to a single example, but many others 
might be adduced. Not less than seventeen Greek verbs, each 
having its own shade of meaning, are represented by the single word 
“call.” This is surely too heavy a burden to lay upon one little 
word. 

To weed out archaisms will be a part of the business of the New 
Revision. “Carriages” no longer signifies baggage, although one sees 
trunks which in size approach the dimensions of a chariot. We 
no longer call our grandchildren or other descendants “ nephews” 
(1 Tim. v. 4); nor do we term idols “ devotions” (Acts xvii. 23); nor 
does “ conversation” any longer signify the whole moral conduct or 
deportment. “Prevent,” in the sense of anticipate, is common as late 
as Gibbon and writers contemporary with him ; but in this meaning 
it is now obsolete. These are specimens from a pretty long cata- 
logue of words and phrases which have either passed out of use, or 
have entirely changed their signification. 

The New Revision will have to rectify the orthography of proper 
names.. A uniform spelling, whether borrowed from the Greek or 
the Hebrew, must be adopted for the name of each person who is 
mentioned in the sacred volume. In the Authorized Version the 
Elijah of the Old Testament appears in the New as Elias; Isaiah is 
turned into Esaias, and then into Esay; Elisha, in a way quite per- 
plexing to children, is transformed into Eliseus, Hosea into Osee, and 
Noah into Noe. Worst of all, “ Jesus” is put for “ Joshua,” as the 
leader of ancient Israel, in Acts vii. 45. The river Euphrates is 
hardly recognized under the name “ Phrat,” and Judza is awkwardly 
converted, in three places, into “Jewry.” 

The present division into chapters, which dates from the thir- 
teenth century, and into verses, which dates from the sixteenth, is 
indispensable for the purpose of reference and quotation, and must 
be retained. Were it not for this necessity, it might be much 
improved. Not to multiply illustrations, let the reader turn to the 
third chapter of John’s Gospel, and see how much would be gained 
by commencing the narrative of Nicodemus at the twenty-third 
verse of the preceding chapter. The last three verses of the second 
chapter are important to the understanding of the incident that 


follows. It is possible to cast the matter anew into paragraphs ; and 


this will doubtless be done. Another change of vastly more conse- 
quence is happily quite practicable. The poetical parts of the 
Scriptures can be distinguished, in the manner of printing, from the 
prose. Snatches of verse, like the song of Lamech (Gen. iv.), and 
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the quotation from an old lyric, in Joshua, about the pausing of the 
sun and moon in their course, will appear in the poetical form. 
The prologue and the epilogue of Job—one of the worst translated 
books in the canon—will stand as prose in distinction from the body 
of the drama. The Psalms will be so printed, that the parallelism, 
the peculiar characteristic of Hebrew versification, will be manifest. 
Very much will be gained for the cause of sound interpretation when 
every reader shall be constantly aware whether he is reading poetry 
or prose. A multitude of sermons, not to speak of systems of the- 
ology, would be undermined by an attention on the part of their 
authors to the distinction of prose and poetry in Holy Writ. 
When the New Revision is completed, many people will find that 
they have been reading poetry all their lives without knowing it— 
the reverse of the case of M. Jourdain in the play of Moliére. 

In the foregoing remarks we have aimed at nothing more than 
to point out, and briefly illustrate, the main features of the pro- 
posed revision. For further details respecting the blemishes of the 
existing translation, and the rules which the companies have laid 
down for their guidance in making it better, we must refer to the 
interesting collection of essays, edited by Dr. Schaff, the title of which 
is given on the first page of this article. It is evident that no body 
of rules, however judicious they may be, can supersede the perpetual 
exercise of critical tact and literary taste on the part of the scholars 
who are intrusted with this work. Chart and compass are of*little 
avail without the constant exertion of nautical skill by the navigator 
in whose hands they are placed. We reiterate the remark that most 
of the questions which the revisers have to determine are literary 
questions, with regard to which philological knowledge is indispensa- 
ble, but is yet only one of the qualifications demanded for their satis- 
factory solution. We hope for, we anticipate, success in this great 
undertaking. Should it issue in a decided success, a boon will be 
conferred on all that portion of the race who read, and who are to 
read in the future, the Bible in the English tongue. Should it 
unhappily not succeed, it would be, considering the number and 
standing of the scholars who take an immediate part in it, and the 
time which it will consume, one of the most stupendous of literary 
failures. 














ARTICLE VI. 


THE ORTHODOX CHURCH.* 


Dora D’IsTRIA. 


INCE the vain attempt made at the Council of Florence to 

reunite the two Churches which claim the Christian world be- 
tween them, under the authority of Rome,+ the Western Church has 
taken very little interest in the condition of the Eastern. Absorbed 
by internal struggles, by reforms, by the Thirty Years’ War, in 
which Austria, representing the Papacy, disputed with Protestantism 
for the domination of Germany, and later by French revolution, 
which, in 1789, and again in 1830, attempted to bring about the 
triumph of the doctrine of the /#ére examen in political affairs, the 
Western Church troubled itself very little in regard to affairs in the 
East. The events, however, of which Constantinople and St. Peters- 
burg were the theaters, had incontestable relations with the religious 
revolutions of Geneva and Paris. Cyrille Tonkaris, a Patriarch of 
Constantinople, who had formerly occupied the patriarchal seat of 
Athanasius the Great at Alexandria, made many enemies on account 
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of his reformatory tendencies.* He paid with his head, in 1638, 
not the forfeit of his bold tenets, but of his opposition to the Order 
of Jesus, which had even at that time a very powerful influence in 
the councils of the Padishah.t In the following century, Peter the 
Great, who had seen the Gallic Church obedient to the decrees of 
Christian kings, the imitators of the Byzantine Czsars, believed 
himself able, after having abolished the patriarchate, to turn all the 
prerogatives ¢ of the successors of Constantine, those “ évéques du 
dehors” and imperial protectors of the Orthodox Church, to the 
advantage of the Czar. Peter, more fortunate than Cyrille, knew 
how, to overcome all obstacles, and to-day, thanks to the hero of 
Pultowa, and to Catherine II., inheritors of the policy of Alexis, 
“the supremacy of the crown” (to use an English expression) is no 
longer contested in Russia except by the Dissenters. 

The Western Church appears now more disposed than in the 
last century to examine into the condition of the Eastern with an 
impartial interest, and to reflect upon its destiny. Those most 
indifferent to dogmatic questions, see to-day how great is the 
influence of religious theories on the prosperity of nations. It has 
been shown that churches are not solely institutions more or less 
fitted to conduct believers to eternal life, but that they form also 
a system of education more or less advantageous to the political 
development of nations. An earnest study of Christian Churches 
establishes irresistible social tendencies, which claim the profound 
attention of even skeptics themselves. From a patriotic point of 
view, the subject appears to me no less important. Who will dare 
to affirm that the Roman Church, whose essential idea is absolute 
unity, guarantees the independence of nations with the same efficacy 
as that Reformed Church which has created Holland, and has done 
so much toward elevating the grandeur of the Anglo-Saxon race? 

The Orthodox Church, then, considered as an instructor of peoples, 
and preserver of nations, undoubtedly merits a serious examination, 
since it has its particular mission, and strongly marked tendencies. 
While the Roman Church loyally avows its occasionally logical 

* See the profession of faith, attributed to him in the beautiful work of I. Kimmel, 
which contains the Monuments de [ Eglise Orientale. Tena, 1850, The second part has 
been published by Weissenborn. Mgr. Macarius, in his /#troduction 4 la Theologie Ortho- 
doxe, part ii., § 3, p. 150, does not believe that this document was drawn up by Cyrille . 
Tonkaris 

+ I believe this to be proved in an essay entitled Der Ellenische Klerus, published in 
the International Review of Vienna. 

¢ The Czar Alexis, after a long struggle against the Patriarch, finally obtained a large 
number. 
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sympathies for an unlimited monarchy ;* while Protestantism natu- 
rally inclines to the democracy of Berne and of New York; our 
Church is, by its very origin, constrained to take an intermediary 
course, and to prepare the way in the Eastern part of Europe for 
the triumph of parliamentary rule. 

If, in the eyes of Rome, the Pope is indeed the infallible organ 
of revelation; if, for the Protestants of Zurich and Berlin, the 
Bible contains the law of faith; so the Orthodox believer considers 
the Christian brotherhood, which discusses, deliberates, and votes in 
ecumenical synods, as capable of the only legitimate interpretation 
of the Word of God. What are modern conventions, with their 
president, their orators, and their balltiong, but councils of laymen 
who deliberate upon temporal interests, even as the members of the 
clergy, convened at Nice and at Ephesus, regulated the affairs of the 
Church? This similarity is so slightly hypothetical that facts give 
it daily striking confirmation. According as Moldavia, Wallachia, 
Servia, and Greece have become constituted as free States, they have 
received a parliamentary government. If Russia is an exception 
to the rule, it is owing toa multiplicity of causes, the examination 
of which would lead me too far away from my subject. It will be 
sufficient to observe that autocracy is recent among the Russians,+ 
and that the Mongolian invasion has introduced tendencies into 
their country in the highest degree foreign to those of the Sclaves. 
But the Russian has one point in common with other Orthodox 
communities, in that it is always essentially national. In the pro- 
longed struggle which the Russians have maintained with the 
Mongolians, the Church has always inspired and guided the most 
intrepid defenders of their country, even as she has sustained 
Armenia in. her heroic resistance to the sectarians of Zoroaster. 
The Wallachian, Farkas, lieutenant of Michel-le-Brave, father of a 
family, and an ardent patriot, is the type of a Roumanian priest, 
who in time of need quitted the altar to aid in repulsing the war- 
riors of Islam. It was a Greek prelate, the Archbishop Germanos, 
who in Peloponnesus (March, 1821) first raised the standard of 
independence. I was told by Prince Milotsch Obrehovitch that a 
priest fought with him against the Ottomans. The celebrated 
Viadika (bishop-prince) Peter II., the exploits of whose mountaineers 


* See the. Encyclical of Gregory XVI., which condemns Z’ Avenir (Aug. 15, 1832), and 
also the celebrated Sy//abus of Pius IX. 

+ See Prince Pierre Dolgoroukoff, Notice sur les Principales Familles de la Russie. Ber- 
lin, Schneider. 
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I have heard him eloquently describe, by his energy and genius 
made himself the shield of Tsernagora (Montenegro). 

We must not be surprised that in the minds of Eastern believers, 
the Church is identified with the country itself. In the Catholic 
West, where the clergy are necessarily obliged to fix their eyes upon 
the Vatican, it would be difficult to find an equally intimate union 
between the people and their spiritual chiefs. It is indispensable, 
however, to understand it as far as possible, in order to acquire 
even the most superficial knowledge of the character and history of 
Orthodox nations. For want of this comprehension, the most well- 
meaning writers invariably deceive themselves in regard to our 
essential moral interests, and in regard to our true tendencies. It- 
does not here concern us to know whether our Church conforms 
exactly to the types traced in the gospel, nor whether it is a church 
in which this ideal type is realized. Whatever may be the response 
which is believed to be due to these questions, whose importance I 
do not wish to conceal, every impartial observer will concede that 
the Orthodox Church is universally popular in the countries where it 
prevails. Can the same be said of all churches? 

But it will be asked, is not this popularity the result of universal 
ignorance, of which the example is set by the clergy themselves? 
In countries where the progress of all reforms is so difficult, where 
it is hard to find those representative men, of whom the West fur- 
nishes such numbers, is it not easy to maintain the dominion over 
intellect ? Those who hasten to answer this question in the affirma- 
tive, expose themselves to more than one refutation. To cite but 
two examples, the Hellenes and the Roumanians, who represent in 
the East the ancient Greco-Latin civilization, are by no means 
strangers to the universal progress of ideas. Three States, the 
Kingdom of Greece and the two principalities of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, though as yet thinly populated, have produced during the 
last half century a number of poets, historians, publicists, and ora- 
tors, Neither have the clergy remained dormant, satisfied with obso- 
lete traditions, as people are apt to believe. Few prelates have 
been as bold as the Patriarch Cyrille Tonkaris. The Archbishop 
Eugéne Voulgaris, of an encyclopedic intellect, a philosopher, physi- 
cian, and orator, distinguished himself at Mont Athos by the pas- 
sionate love of science, the zeal, and the perseverance which mark 
all reformers. The successor of Voulgarisin the Archbishopric of 
Cherson, Nicéphore Théotokis, his contemporary and friend, trod 
resolutely in his footsteps. In our own day, the Ex-Patriarch of 
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Constantinople, Constantius, who was withdrawn in 1834 to the 
Prince Islands, won the esteem of all enlightened understandings, by 
his writings, his toleration, and his ‘reformatory tendencies. The 
historian of Christienisme en Russie and of L’ Académie de Kiew, Maca- 
rius, whose position in the Russian hierarchy is so exalted, has sub- 
stituted rational controversies for the anathemas of the old school, 
while pursuing in the mean time, with great success, his researches 
in ecclesiastical history. The exegesis which had fallen into disuse 
has been revived in our time by the celebrated Archimandrite The- 
oclite Pharmakidis. J. Amphitheatroff, professor at the Academy of 
Kiew, has written works upon ecclesiastical literature with excep- 


tional talent. Iconomos, a very active thinker, a theologian, phil- 


ologist, critic, poet, and professor, has, in independent Greece, given 


great ¢c/attosacred eloquence. Innocent, Archbishop of Odessa, has, 


acquired a wide reputation by his homilies; while in the holy city of 
the Russians, the austere Metropolitan Philarete, exegist and histo- 
rian, has won deserved renown as an orator. The High-priest Kot- 
chikoff has infused life into moral theology. The clergy of the entire 
Orthodox Church have warmly encouraged the efforts of M. Rhally 
for the restoration of the canonical law.* Doubtless much still 
remains to be done. But the spirit of life having once entered the 
body of that Church which has saved Christian civilization in the 
East, as is proved by M. André Pappadopolos-Kétos,+ will never die 
out again, nor shrink from those reforms which circumstances may 
render necessary. To study the symptoms of this regeneration, to 
endeavor to get a glimpse of what promises fulfillment in the future, 
is the difficult but interesting task I have set myself to perform, not 
with the arrogant pretensions of a sectarian spirit, but with a truly 
Christian impartiality. 

It cannot be asserted, in order to question the advantages to be 
derived from such a study, that the Orthodox Church is an insignifi- 
cant little community. Does not this Church hold dominion over 
one-fourth part of the whole Christian world? Are not its frites 
celebrated in the monastery of Solowetsk, built upon an icy island of 
the White Sea, and also upon the burning shores of the Adriatic? 
Has it not had its adherents, since those of Mount Sinai, in the 
arid deserts of Arabia and on the steppes of Siberia? Is it not 


* See Rhally, Collections, i., pages 397-403. 

+ M. Pappadopolos-Kétos, in his Neo-Hellenic Literature (Athens, 1854-57, 2 vols. 
8vo), gives prominence to all those writers who have written in Greek, ancient or modern, 
from the fall of Constantinople to the establishment of the Kingdom of Greece. 
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regarded as an oracle under the glowing skies of Armenia as well as 
among the eternal snows of Kamtschatka? 

There are indications which show that the public press now com- 
prehends the necessity of chronicling what occurs within the pale 
of this Church. The majority of the prominent journals endeavor to 
keep their readers informed of the divers incidents of the struggle 
of the Bulgarians against the authority of the Ecumenical Patriarch, 
although manifesting too often that their ideas of the Orthodox 
hierarchy are very imperfect. Important publications have appeared 
on this subject. Among them are the works of Messrs. Palmer, 
Neale, Baader, Schlosser, Blackmore, Kimmel, Weissenborn, etc.* 
Judicious minds no longer regard the illusions + of Roman theolo- 
gians as their rule of faith. Such assertions as that of Pére Gagarin, 
that “the Eastern Church is like a branch, which, separated from 
the trunk, rots like dry wood,” ¢ will cause a smile when we remem- 
ber the prophecies of heirs who predict the speedy death of those 
they are too eager to succeed. Moreover, the Order of Jesus itself 
is far from having retained the sanguine expectations of 1856, and 
Pére Martinoff is as much discouraged as Pére Gagarin is full of 
hope. § 

The Eastern Church encloses within its pale at least seventy 
millions of souls. The Papacy has, I acknowledge, one hundred and 
fifty millions of sectarians; but—and this observation is essential— 
the majority belong to her only nominally. In countries which have 
submitted to the influences of the ideas of the eighteenth century— 
in France, in Belgium, in Bavaria—the cultivated classes do not 
acknowledge the infallibility of the Pope, nor the rules and decrees 
of the Index, with the excommunications it sanctions, and take only 
a very indifferent part in the ceremonies of public worship. The 

* The English especially have taken a great interest in the condition of the Eastern 
Church. I need only cite The Harmony of the Anglican Doctrine with the Doctrine of the 
Eastern Catholic and Apostolic Church, by R. W. Blackmore, 1846; A Sketch of the Greek 
Church, London, 1851, edited anonymously ; The History of the Holy Eastern Church, by 
Neale, 1850; the translation of The Summary of the Christian Doctrine of Plato, by Dr. 
Pinkerton. The Dissenting sects have also been the object of important works, such as 
The Nestorians and their Ritual, by G. Percy Badger ; The Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes, 
by Asahel Grant. 

+ A single sentence will give a sufficient idea of these illusions: “ Protestantism is a 
thing of yesterday, and it will pass away to-morrow!”—La Russie, sera-t-elle Catholique ? 
by Pére Gagarin, page 75. 

¢ Gagarin, Za Russie, etc., page 32. 

§ According to Pére Martinoff, Russia desires to make the Czar “ the Emperor of the 


World,” announced by Fourier. She seeks to constrain nationalities to submit to Pan- 
sclavism, and to the entire Schism of the Universe. 
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direction of the intellect no longer belongs to the clergy, but toa 
philosophy more or less rational. It is different in the East. With 
very rare exceptions, the Orthodox Church, which has very carefully 
refrained from mingling political theories with its dogmas, addresses 
itself to intellects submissive to the authority of the Christian law, 
and which contemporary skepticism has not yet affected. Further- 
more, the countries of the East are necessarily destined to see their 
populations doubled. It has been calculated that Russia will con- 
tain a hundred million of souls at the end of the century. Turkey 
in Europe, where Christians are in a great majority, Greece, and 
Roumania, have territories sufficiently extensive to nourish a popu- 
lation three times as great as they now possess. This is not the 
case with those Western States depending on the Roman Patriarch. 
France, Italy, Belgium, Ireland, and Bavaria maintain with great 
difficulty the equilibrium between their productions and their con- 
sumption. If the Spanish-American colonies appear at first sight in 
a more favorable condition, the futile struggles in which they con- 
sume their forces prevent them from profiting by the resources of a 
very extensive territory, and from escaping the victorious ascendency 
of Anglo-Saxon Protestantism, which has already deprived them of 
Texas, California, and New Mexico. The victories of Palo Alto, of 
Buena Vista, of Cerro Gordo, of Contreras, of Chapultepec, and of 
Molino del Rey sufficiently show that the Catholic democracy of 
America will encounter great difficulties in maintaining its position. 

The Roman Church, led to believe herself at the dawn of a 
glorious restoration,* from the concessions snatched from a few 
Governments, has never before been threatened with so many perils. 
In the West of Europe, in the East, and in the North of Asia, the 
Orthodox Church constitutes an invincible obstacle to propagandism. 
The progress of the Eastern Church in Siberia has been doubted, I 
know. Pére Gagarin, however, better informed, has been unable to 
deny it. He renders “homage to that which has been done, to the 
good-will, the indomitable energy, and the courageous perseverance 
of the missionaries.” + In the North of Europe and America the 
Anglo-Saxons increase daily in numbers and power. They introduce 
their language, their habits, their laws, and their religious ideas 
among the people of the New World and Oceanica, with so much 
ease, that Prevost-Paradol, the late French Minister to the United 
States, believed that English would eventually become the universal 


* The Concordat of Francis Joseph and the religious policy of Napoleon ITI, attest this. 
+ La Russie, sera-t-elle Catholique ? page 24. 
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language.* There is among them an entire class of thinkers, who, 
struck with the analogy existing between the Anglican hierarchy and 
the Orthodox Church, incline to approximate to the Orientals on the 
grounds of dogma,t although this tendency does not appear destined 
to become general. 

The Roman Church expected, it is true, to derive great advantage 
from the decadence of Islamism. The Count de Maistre announced 
at the beginning of the century that “ Catholicism would soon cele- 
brate mass in St. Sophia’s.” But we now know how far oracles are 
to be depended upon, as also the Ultramontanism ¢ of the author 
of Soirées de Saint Petersbourg. The pilgrimage predicted by this 
prophet may have been retarded by certain obstacles, which I would 
like to point out to his admirers. 

The first is the gigantic development of the Empire of the Czars 
which occasions such trepidation on the part of Pére Martinoff for 
the welfare of his Church. The double defeat of Napoleon in 1814, 
and again in 1815, singularly augmented the importance of the Em- 
pire, which profited adroitly by the fantastic policy of the Bonapartes. 
The Russians, in 1831, broke the sword of Sclavonic Catholicism in 
the hands of Poland. The Emperor Nicholas alone, took away with 
him from the Church of Rome three millions of the faithful.”§ I 
know that the Papacy has reproached this sovereign with having 
made use of violent measures. Unhappily, Catholic princes had 
given him the examples of this mode of operation.| It is assuredly 
not by pacific means that the Sclaves of Bohemia and the Magyars 
of Hungary were retained by Austria within the pale of the Roman 
Catholic Church.§ The enthusiasm which is still awakened among 
the Tchéques by the name of John Huss, the evangelical martyr of 
Constance, sufficiently proves the real tendencies of the Western 
Sclaves. Many other facts of this kind might be quoted. Even 
admitting that the agents of Nicholas did employ the means by which 
absolute monarchies habitually accomplish their projects, it would 

* See Prevost-Paradol, La France Nouvelle, 

+ See, among other Puseyite publications, W. Palmer’s Dissertations on the Orthodox 
Communion, London, 1853. 

¢ The Afémoires Politique and the Correspondance Diplomatique revealed to us a Joseph 
de Maistre, till then carefully hid in obscurity. It was thus that M. Cousin made kpown 
the true Pascal, 

§ The movement was continued so well under Alexander II., that the Pope, in his broils 
with Russian diplomacy, was even deserted by the ainbassador. 

| He who is served by the sword, perishes by the sword. This great evangelical truth, 


too iittle known, is daily verified. 
“| See Alfred Michiel’s Histoire Secrdte du Gouvernement Autrichien, Paris, 1859. 
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not be possible in general terms to attribute to the Czars a like pro- 
paganda to that which established the domination of the Church of 
Rome in South America and Mexico. M. Saint René Laillandier, 
in his remarkable articles on Siberia, published in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, extols the moderation of the Russian missionaries. I do not 
think, therefore, that we should be ready to attribute the serious losses 
the Papacy has sustained in Russia to the interposition of violence. 
The Sclaves, like the Germanic races (the Germans, Scandinavians, 
and Anglo-Saxons), have an instinctive antipathy to the supremacy of 
Rome. The most furious persecutions have been powerless to make 
the Cossacks embrace the Roman faith. They succeeded, probably, 
in arousing repugnances, which are only smothered for the present, 
the better to entice away from the Pope those Uniates upon whom 
he places great reliance. Krasinski, a Polish writer, who in 1851 
wrote in English A Sketch of the Religious History of the Sclavonian 
Nations, proves that it has only been possible to enlist these Uniates 
(also called “ United Greeks”): into the Roman Catholic ranks, by 
using political rather than religious measures. The Jesuits of Wilna 
wrote to one of their agents, Michel Rahoza, a Lithuanian gentleman, 
as follows: 

“You are to hold the clergy in subjection by the following means: Do not 
appoint important men to any vacant office, but appoint instead, poor men and those 
who are entirely dependent upon you. Depose and deprive of their benefices under 
whatever pretext you will, all those who are in opposition to you, or who are dis- 
obedient to your commands, and transfer their benefices and their revenues to 
individuals on whom you may rely... . As regards the laity, you have thus far 
displayed great prudence in their management; continue to use the utmost precau- 
tion, to the end that they may have no reasons to suspect your plans and intentions. . . . 
In order to keep up appearances, discussions and controversies with the Western 
Church must not be neglected, and like means must be employed, to conceal all 
traces of your undertaking, and to blind the eyes of the nobility as well as those of 
the common people. . . . The word Union is absolutely proscribed ; it will not be 
difficult to substitute another term which will be more acceptable to the people. 
Those who have the charge of elephants avoid wearing red garments.” 


These tactics, which it is needless to characterize, are carried out so 
faithfully even at the present day, that I have more than once known 
these Uniates to become very indignant when I refused to consider 
them as members of the Orthodox Church. But on the day when 
three millions and a half of Christians, who have been subjected in 
Austria to the influence of such illusions, become aware of their sit- 
uation, does any one believe that they will not be tempted to imitate 
the Uniates of Russia? To doubt it, argues but a slight acquaint- 
ance with the Sclavonic tendencies! 
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The Sclaves undoubtedly do not possess the same cause as the 
Germans for bitterness toward Rome.* The Papacy does not 
present itself to them as a continuation of the despotism of-Czsar 
(pontifex maximus). But if the name of the city of Romulus does 
not recall to the Sclaves, as to the Germans, ancient political strug- 
| gles, neither does it exercise over them the influence of prestige. 
a Moreover, the idea of religion is with them so thoroughly identified 
with that of patriotism, that all theories which sacrifice the nation to 
the requirements of universal unity, to them incompatible with the 
nature of humanity,t are alike repugnant to their minds and hearts. 

This feeling is as equally decided among the Southern Sclaves as 
among the subjects of the Czar. The Servians of the principality, 
and those who still remain subject to the Sultan, are, if we except 
the inhabitants of Turkish Croatia, strongly attached to the Ortho- 
dox Church. The Servian nation is now daily recuperating from the 
disaster of Kossovo (1389). The terrible Murad I. is no longer on 
the throne of Stamboul to maintain his belligerent race. At Bel- 
grade, as in the mountains of Tsernagora, the missionaries of the 
Papacy encounter a people animated with a spirit of independence 
wholly irreconcilable with the pretensions of the Vatican. The 
efforts of the Jesuits to establish themselves in Servia have been 
defeated by the unanimous resistance of the senators. Had the 
family of Milosch Obrenovitch, who ruled the destinies of the coun- 
try, been only as prudent as Alexander I., Nicholas, and Alexander 
II., who prohibited the entrance of the sons of Loyola into Russia, 
Servia would then have been able to defend energetically her reli- 
gious liberties, when this dynasty became afterward oblivious of its 
duties. If the Servians had all remained subject to Turkey, the 
agents of the Papacy would have found less resistance. The Turk- 
ish policy, pleased with its ré/e of “ gendarme” among Christian 
communities,t would like nothing better than to see Servia, Greece, 
and Bulgaria divided in the same way as Albania or Bosnia,§ and 
the partisans of the rival Churches engaged in a bloody war, which 





































* A bitterness which exercises so great an influence over the Empire of Germany, whose 
resurrection is of such ill omen for the Roman Church in Central Europe. 

+ This incompatibility is so striking that a Frenchman, an Irishman, a Tchéque, or a 
German comprehends and practices Catholicism in an entirely different manner from an 
Italian or aSouth American. There is an abyss between the devotion of an inhabitant 
of Brussels or of Munich, and that of a Neapolitan or of a Mexican. 

¢ The partisans of the Turkish Empire say that she is the gendarme, who prevents the 
Christians from devouring each other. 

§ A Servian province remaining under the Turkish domination, and divided into three 
sects: Islamism, the Orthodox Church, and the Roman Church, 
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would serve the cause of Islamism most powerfully. But the Ser- 
vians of the principality seem by no means disposed to give the Turks 
this satisfaction. 


obstacle to the Papal projects. The Austrian De Metternich, who 
personified Roman Catholicism in the East, warned by a secret 
instinct, worked constantly, we know, in behalf of the Turks during 
the glorious war for independence. Before this war, he had deliv- 
ered up the liberator Rhigas to the Turkish executioners.* In 
recovering her autonomy, Greece has experienced a return of all her 
former hostility toward Rome. We know the power of this antipa- 
thy, which France sometimes failed to consider. Jesuits and Laz- 
arists repeated so incessantly to the Greeks, especially since the 
Second Empire,+ that France desired the triumph of an authority in 
the East which was at the same time so supremely antagonistic to 
her, that they finally ended by implanting in this intelligent and 
discriminating people really invincible prejudices against a nation 
which inspires so little loyalty in Jesuitism that she has not given 
one leader to the order founded by Ignatius Loyola. France, con- 
sequently, became suspicious to the Hellenes when represented as a 
devoted ally of the Popes. This fact alone proves the power of 
ancient repugnances, which centuries even have been unable to 
weaken. If the Papacy had not represented the protection of 
France, the gates of Athens would have been opened to it. If the 
protection is as real as they affirm who are interested in propagating 
this idea, it could have no other result than to incline Greece to 
the side of powers which better appreciate the legitimacy of its anti- 
pathies. The Hellenes will never consent to be balanced between a 
Government which serves as the prop to the Order of Jesus and one 
which holds it in respect! 

That toleration, so vaunted by the Romans, does not by any 
means dispose them to submit to the spiritual autocracy of the 
Popes, which has been accepted by other Novo-Latin nations. They 
doubtless permitted the Roman Catholics to build churches on their 
territories at a period when these latter were still erecting scaffolds 
for those they were pleased to call schismatics. Since the Reforma- 
tion my ancestors ¢ have treated the Protestants with no less con- 


* See Gervinus, Histoire du XIX Sidcle depuis les Traités de Vienne (in German). 

¢ M. Theirs himself, notwithstanding his opposition to the blind policy of Napoleon IIL, 
appointed as ambassador to Constantinople a diplomate of the clerical persuasion, who invari- 
ably disposed the interior relations of France according to his own ideas of propriety. 

¢ The writer of this article is a Roumanian princess, niece of a former king.—ED. 
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sideration.* In Wallachia, the Domnu (prince) Gregory II. Ghika, 
by the golden bull or chrysobull of 1752, gave them the most abso- 
lute freedom of worship. Matthiew II. Ghika, his son, confirmed 
this decree, notwithstanding the opposition of the boyars or nobles.t 
In spite of this toleration, the Roumanians are justly proud of 
having alone among their brother nations preserved their religious 
independence. The inhabitants of Roumania watch with a lively 
interest all that occurs in the West among the Papists. Now this 
observation, far from disposing them to favor that religious central- 
ization, as it is understood by the Latin nations, plainly justifies, in 
their eyes, the repugnance inspired in their ancestors by the Court 
of Rome. The exclusive tendencies of the contemporaneous Papacy 
appear to them absolutely irreconcilable with their own Constitu- 
tion, which recognizes the freedom of worship and of the press, and 
which has for its basis that parliamentary régime so condemned by 
the Sy//abus. 

Such being the case, we understand why journals devoted to Ultra- 
montanism should generally declare themselves in opposition to 
the Christian nationalities of the East. Their policy, which has 
appeared so extraordinary, is explained by the necessities of their 
position. The absolute domination of Islam was in reality much less 
unfavorable to the interests of the Papacy than the regeneration of 
a people as jealous of their political liberties as of their religious 
independence. To mention only one instance, the Jesuits have not 
forgotten that several times—for example, under Mihne IIL., the 
Apostate—the Sultan permitted them to enter Wallachia, and that 
their projects in regard to that province were formerly favored by 
Turkey. 

The prophets, therefore, who in 1820 predicted the imminent 
ruin of the Photian Churches,t should renounce all pretensions to 
infallibility. They appear to have understood this themselves, for 
they have recommenced against the Eastern Church that shower of 
invectives they seem to affect. Corrupted, ignorant, and servile, they 
say, this schismatic Church—this Church extolled by the Catholic 


* The proofs will be found in my Albanesi in Roumania, a history of the Princes Ghika 
in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, copied from the European archives. 
Florence, 1873. 

+ See Kogalnitchano, Histoire de la Dacie, etc., page 456. 

t Joseph de Maistre has attempted in vain to popularize this impression. It does not 
call for much science to know that the organization of the Christian into independent Patri. 
archates is anterior to Photius, whose mission was limited to the defense of this organiza. 
tion, with the aid of the resources of his vast erudition. 
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philosopher, Baader,* is incapable of resisting the science of our 
controvertists, and the disgust inspired by its strict dependence on 
temporal power, in all souls who have preserved any Christian senti- 
ment whatever.t 

Let us examine what foundation there is for these cutting asser- 
tions. 

The Russian Church, which is the most considerable portion of 
the Orthodox community, is the most exposed to these philippics. 
Does it really deserve the accusations of the Roman apologists ? 
Those who have studied the Roman clergy in Southern Europe and 
in South America,t think that the Russian clergy merit more indul- 
gent treatment. Pére I. Gagarin, of the Order of Jesus, appears to 
have appreciated this. 















“ The Russian clergy,” he says, “ are not known: I do not wish to imply that 
they are perfect, or that they are irreproachable ; but I maintain that they are calum- 
niated, and that they are more cultivated and more moral than they have the credit 
of being. . . . It cannot be denied that they have, in our day, made remarkable 
progress in sacred and scientific erudition. We can have an idea of the degree of 
instruction attained, by the works they have published of late years, and which tes- 
tify to a sensible amelioration in ecclesiastical studies.” § 














It appears, therefore, that the Russian theologians, in spite of 
the unmerited reputation of ignorance,| which they have unjustly 
acquired in the West, are capable of opposing the pretensions of the 
Court of Rome with arguments worthy of consideration; and that 
they are not obliged, like the French clergy, to borrow the pen of the 
laity for the defense of dogmas they have sworn to protect. 








“ You consider us guilty of an error,”’ say the Russian doctors, “in according too 
extended privileges to the Orthodox Emperor. But did not Athanasius the Great, 
and the Holy Fathers of the fourth century, make equally as considerable conces- 










* In the Catholicisme d Orient et d Occident. 
this work into French. Neuchatel, 1843. 

¢ Madame Swetchine, a Russian writer, several of whose works have been published 
since her death, is united to the adversaries of the Orthodox Church. She made use of the 
vehicle of the Catholic propaganda to attain that publicity which transformed her into a 
writer of the first rank. 

¢ No one will forget the articles on South America published in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, by MM. Max Radiguet and Gabriel Ferry. 

§ I. Gagarin, Za Russie, sera-t-elle Catholique ? pages 44-48. 

| It will be sufficient to mention Mgr. Macarius, Bishop of Krinitza; Mgr. Philarete, 
Metropolitan of Moscow ; the Archimandrite Hyacinthe Karpinski ; Sylvestre Lebedinski ; 
Theophane Prokopovitch ; Mgr. Irénée Falkovsky ; Ivaonnice Goliatovsky ; Mgr. Theophy- 
lacte ; Adam Zernikaw; Mgr. Platon,; Mgr. Theokliste; Mgr. Innocent, etc. 


M. Rougemont, a Swiss writer, translated 
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sions to St. Constantine?* This name of “ eveque du dehors ”’ is in itself sufficiently 
significant.t The history of his reign, from his conversion, sufficiently proves that 
he did not regard this name as a vain title only. When Arianism divided Christian 
civilization into two hostile camps, he took all possible measures to establish religious 
unity. ‘Quickly organizing his forces,’ says Eusebius, ‘like a divine phalanx against 
an invisible enemy, he invited, by letters full of insinuating flattery, all bishops to pre- 
sent themselves as soon as possible at the Council of Nice. . . . The summons of the 
Emperor having been carried into all the provinces, all the bishops responded to it 
with the greatest celerity.’{ The pontiffis convened at Nice, themselves give authen- 
ticity to the imperial intervention, in a letter addressed to the bishops of Egypt . 
‘The great and holy Council of Nice,’ say they, ‘having been assembled by the 
grace of God and of the most holy Emperor Constantine, who has summoned us to 
come from different provinces and different cities.’ § 

“ The council once convoked, it had for its president the Emperor himself, as is 
attested by Eusebius, who was appointed to address Constantine on his entrance 
into the audience chamber.| When the Fathers had condemned Arius, their decrees 
were confirmed and sanctioned by the ‘eveque du dehors.’ 7 

“ The five councils which followed were also convoked by the Byzantine Czsars ; 
the First Council of Constantinople, by Theodosius the Great ; the Council of Ephesus 
by Theodosius the Young ; the Council of Chalcedonia, by Marcien ; and the Second 
Council of Constantinople by Constantine III. Pogonat.** 

“Take, if you will, the acts of these synods of Ephesus and of Chalcedonia. 
which you as ,well as we consider infallible, and compare the expressions of the 
Fathers, who were there assembled, with the contempt you feel at the mighty 
influence of civil power. The letters of the Emperors are here called ‘ holy letters ;’ 
they speak of their ‘sacred’ ordinances, and of their ‘divine oracles,’ the ‘most 
divine laws of divine emperors ;’ they did not hesitate in the least to give to Czsar 
such titles as ‘ pontiff,’ and ‘the most divine.’ After this it will not do to declaim 
against the servility of the Photian Churches. Did Photius, whom M. G. A. Rhally 
(a very competent judge) loads with eulogies,tt speak otherwise {{ of the authority 
of the Emperors in ecclesiastical matters, than did the pious bishops who met at 
Ephesus and Chalcedonia, those prelates who, in your opinion, are the actual 
mediums of the Holy Spirit ? 

“Observe that we are not dealing now with a period of decadence like the 
fifteenth century—the century of John XXIII. and of Alexander VI.; but with the 


* The Eastern Church celebrates the festivals of Constantine and his mother Helen on 
the 21st of May. 

+ See Eusebius, Vie de Constantin, book ii., chs. 71 and 72, 

¢ Eusebius, Vie de Constantin, book iii., ch. 6. 

§ Hardouin, Conciles, i., iv. 39. 

| Eusebius, Vie de Constantin, book iii., ch. 11. 

“ Eusebius, Vie de Constantin, book iii., ch. 27. 

** The work of MM. Rhally and Potty contains many very important documents on the 
Ecumenical Synods ; treatises upon these Synods by the Patriarch Photius, and Nilus, the 
Metropolitan of Rhodes (vol. i.) ; and the Canons of the Seven Ecumenical Councils, with 
the Commentaries of Zonaras, Balsamon, and Aristéne (vols. ii. and iii.). 

++ See the Preface by MM. Rhally and Potty. 

tt The famous Momocanon of Photius will be found in Rhally and Potty, vol. i., pages £ 
and 335. 
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epoch of Athanasius, of Cyrille, of Gregory of Nazianzen, of Basil the Great, of Chry- 
sostom, etc. By what right have you abandoned these traditions of the ancient Church, 
which were so determined to ‘render unto Czsar those things which were Czsar’s ’ ? 
Can it be possible that the Bishops of Rome, who have humbled so many emperors 
in the dust, should be the veritable successors of those pastors who were so sub- 
missive to the voices of Constantine and Theodosius? Why has the ‘eveque du 
dehors,’ the Christian Cesar, the legitimate protector of the Church and its canons, 
become to you only an object of hate or of derision? Why have you subverted 
the order established by Jesus Christ and by his apostles, in denying the sacred 
prerogatives of a tutelary power? Do you dare to call servility that pious obedience 
of which your fathers in the faith have set you the example? If so, why do you 
not tear down the images of St. Athanasius and his imitators? You, who talk to 
the Protestants without cessation of reverence for antiquity, why do you prefer the 
eleventh century—‘a century of iron ’—to the beautiful days of the primitive Church, 
and Gregory VII. to the pontiffs of the General Council of Nice, who were still 
tinged with the halo of martyrdom? If the Reformers of the sixteenth century were 
blasphemers and rebels, what name must be given to you? They resisted the 
Pope, but have not you resisted Jesus Christ, forgetting that even He recognized the 
authority of a Tiberius? The Zwingles, the Luthers, the Calvins ignored their 
oaths of allegiance to the Patriarch of Rome, but how many times have you broken 
the vows pledged to the power which comes of God, and which there is no resisting 
without meriting everlasting death !* 

“ The truth of these doctrines is so evident, that they have been adopted by the 
most important portions of our Church, and that of the Protestants. 

“«When the Christian religion,’ says the Catholic author of Z’Hstotre du Droit 
Byzantin, ‘became, under Constantine, the religion of the Roman Empire, civil and 
religious rights remained undivided and incorporated; since ecclesiastical decrees 
were not obligatory, except by the legal sanction they received from the Emperor... . 
Justinian added the force of the law to the decrees of the four ecumenical councils 
of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcidonia, etc.t Was it not the same 
under the Most Christian Kings? Did not Louis XIV. break the illegitimate decrees 
of the Popes, in order to substitute for them the ordinances of the Council of 1682, 
which were faithful to the traditions of the Holy Fathers? Is the Gallic Church, 
which was subject to the ‘eveque du dehors’ in the time of Gerson, as well as in 
the century of Bossuet, actually inferior to the Churches of Italy and Spain? Was 
not the period of its greatest dependence on royal power, the century of its glory, 
the age of Descartes and of Pascal? While those countries who denied the salu- 
tary doctrines of antiquity were rapidly precipitating themselves toward decadence, 
ancient Gaul grew in power and enlightenment under the glorious scepter of the 
descendants of Hugh Capet. 

“One of the greatest sovereigns of Catholic Austria, Joseph II., in like manner, 
believed that the safety of his estates obliged him to maintain the independence of 
civil authority. 

“The Protestant Churches have been obliged to recognize the rectitude of our 
principles on this point. In listening to the judiciaries of Great Britain, do you not 
seem to hear the echo of ourcanonists? The ecclesiastical supremacy of the crown 


* St. Paul, Epistle to the Romans. 
+ Morteuil, Histoire du Droit Byzantin, vol. i., 187. 
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is the basis of the Anglican Church, and legislation has for a long time rigorously 
carried out the consequences of this principle. 

«* All persons in possession of a civil or military charge, which implies responsi- 
bility ; all persons authorized to perform the ceremonies of public worship, and those 
who are qualified to give instruction in colleges; all professors, ministers, doctors, 
or school-masters ; all high constables, or legislators, are required to promise, by oath 
or by solemn declaration, their allegiance to the crown, and to acknowledge its 
supremacy in ecclesiastical matters.’ * 

“Perhaps you will be displeased to hear the Protestants quoted, whom you can 
not anathematize too severely.t The revolutionists, however, of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in refusing to obey the decrees of the ecumenical councils, only followed your 
example after all. In fact, you have not even‘had the hardihood to defend the most 
important dogmas { proclaimed by these councils. Notwithstanding the formal pro- 
hibition made by the Ecumenical Synod of Ephesus against altering in any way 
whatever the creed of Nice and Constantinople, you have unlawfully added to it 
a commentary, although not contrary to the word of God, the Fz/zogue. In vain 
do you affirm that this addition is a simple explanation. Our theologians, Adam 
Gerunkaw,§ Theophane Prokopovitch,| A. Tichomiroff,{ Eugene Voulgaris, ** 
etc., together with Baader, tt the Catholic professor of Munich, have proved you 
unaythorized. If you had understood the Fathers,{{ you would never have been 
guilty of such rashness. The Pope Leon II., to whom the addition of the 
Filiogue was proposed, wisely replied: ‘It is not thus that the Fathers have 
ordained ; they did not say that to make an insertion in the creed was permitted 
to one orthodox believer, and forbidden to another, but that it was prohibited alto- 
gether.’ §§ 

“You have no more regarded the constitution of the Church than have the 
Orthodox dogmas. The sixth decree of the first ecumenical synod held at Nice, is 
worded thus: ‘That the amczent rites in use in Egypt, Syria,and Pentapolis be 
preserved, and that the Bishop of Alexandria shall exercise authority over all. . . 
remembering that this is also the prerogative of the Bishop of Rome. . . . That the 
privileges of the Church be in like manner preserved, at Antioch and elsewhere.’ ||| 


* Act of Settlement. See Stephens’ Commentaries, vol. iii. 

+ See Nicholas, Du Protestantism. 

¢ The Eastern theologians have exaggerated the importance of metaphysical discussions, 
What is of real importance is the dispute between the absolute monarchy and the aristo- 
cratic parliamentary system, or the government of the Church. 

§ De Processione Spiritus Sancti a Solo Patre. 

| ZAéologie, vol. iv., book 3. 

J In the Zssais des Etudiants de [ Académie de Kieff. 

** Archbishop Voulgaris has translated into Greek the work of Adam Zernikaw, and has 
accompanied it with explanations. 

t+ Le Catholicisme d’ Orient et d Occident. 

tt} The Russian theologians have selected nearly a thousand texts in favor of their thesis. 
See Theoph. Prokopovitch, 7’éol., vol. i., 942. 

$$ Mgr. Macarius shows very clearly the importance of this passage taken from the Vita 
Leonis by Anastasius the Librarian. 

|| See Rhally and Potty, vol. ii., p. 128, Canons of the First Synod of Nice. 
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Could it be possible to establish in a clearer manner the equality and the perfect in- 
dependence of the bishops of the principal cities of the Empire ? 

“The Second Ecumenical Council held at Constantinople ordains in its third 
decree that the Bishop of Constantinople should have ¢he prerogative of honor,* 
after the bishops of Rome.t 

“ The Synod of Chalcedonia, the fourth ecumenical council, explains in its twenty- 
eighth decree, that these privileges accorded to the episcopal sees do not come 
from Jesus Christ, and that they are simple concessions, powerless to subject the 
bishops of the Christian world to any despotic authority. 

“* In following throughout,’ says the council, ‘ the ordinances of the Holy Fathers, 
and in recognition of the decree we have just read, a decree emanating from a hun- 
dred and fifty bishops beloved of God, assembled in council in the times of Theo- 
dosius of pious memory, in the imperial city of Constantinople, the new Rome; we 
hereby resolve and ordain, in like manner, the prerogatives of the most holy Church 
of this city of Constantinople, the New Rome. For thus have the Holy Fathers, 
according to custom, given such prerogatives to the see of ancient Rome, as are due 
to an imperial city.’ { Guided by the same motives, the said one hundred and fifty 
bishops have accorded the same prerogatives to the most holy see of the New 


Rome.” § 


Such, in substance, is the argumentation of Russian theologians. 
It does not deal with the quéstion whether their theories are founded 
upon the gospel, which, considering Cesar as the personification of 
civil power, assigns him no vé/e whatever in the command of con- 
science. But when it is pretended that the Church of Rome is the 
exclusive repository of the traditions of the fourth century, these 
arguments have an historical importance of undeniable value. 

The Byzantine system, which still partially prevails in Russia, 
although very ancient, is far from being a model for the Orthodox 
Church, considered as a whole. Circumstances, and the progress of 
ideas, have subjected and will continue to subject this system to 
such modifications as will render difficult any resistance to the 
opposition it encounters in the East. Marked differences exist 


* “ A prerogative of honor,” say the Orientals, “has never had a priority.” 

+ Rhally and Potty, vol. ii., p. 173, Canons of the Synod of Constantinople, the Second 
Ecumenical Synod. 

¢ These prerogatives could have proceeded from no other cause ; and not, as has been 
said, from the episcopate of St. Peter at Rome ; forthe most learned critics of the West 
have doubted whether he ever came to that city. This point has been made perfectly clear 
by Sanmaistre, Frederick Spanheim, Bower, Eichhorn, Archinard, Baur, Mayerhoff, Winer, 
De Witte, Neander, Rettberg, and Schwegler. We understand also that the Pére Pinel, in 
his work De Sommi Pontificis Primatu,and Ellendorf, in /st Petrus in Rome, und Bischof 
der Rimischen Kirche gewesen? while affirming that St. Peter may have died at Rome, 
both agree, although Roman Catholics, that he never fulfilled the functions of a bishop in 
the Eternal City. The whole Roman system rests therefore upon the point ofa needle. 

§ See Rhally and Potty, vol. ii., p. 280, Canons of the Synod of Chalcedonia, Fourth 
Ecumenical Council. It must not be forgotten that these Canons are accompanied in the 
work mentioned with commentaries by the canonists. ‘ 
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between the Momocanon of Photius and the law of the goth of July, 
1852, which constitutes the Holy Synod of the Hellenic Church. We 
find recorded in the five volurnes of MM. Rhally and Potty, move- 
ments which attest the transformations the Greek Church has under- 
gone during the long interval of time that elapsed between Michel 
III. (842-867) and King Otho; that is to say, we here witness in suc- 
cession the greatest splendor of the Byzantine system, its decadence, 
and its final disappearance from among the most active Orthodox 
communities. 

While admitting that this system, which in a measure still exists 
in Russia, merits the accusation of having overstepped the limits of 
civil power,* we must not fail to recognize the fact that it has been 
replaced in a majority of Orthodox Churches by a system of organ- 
ization more in accord with that in operation among the Christians 
before the conversion of St. Constantine. This memorable revolu- 
tion, of which all the consequences can not yet be calculated, has 
considerably diminished the privileges of civil power, and tends also 
to modify profoundly the position of the patriarchs of the Orthodox 
Church. 

When the Byzantine autocracy succumbed, the spiritual and tem- 
poral authority of the Ecumenical Patriarch first began to develop. 
It might have been imagined at one time that the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople had almost the same opportunity for elevating the import- 
ance of his see as the Pope, who derived so much advantage from 
the ruin of the Czsars in the East. 

Mahomet II., who knew that the persecutions of the Roman 
Catholics had exasperated the Orthodox believers,+ took care to imi- 
tate the Occidentals. Hardly was he established master of Constan- 
tinople, before he deputed the patriarchal scholar Gheunadios to 
organize a synod. This synod, presided over by the patriarch, is 
composed of twelve metropolitans. In the absence of the patriarchs, 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem, who now resides at Constantinople, takes 
part in its deliberations.} The patriarch cannot decide upon any 

* In any case, it would be as ridiculous to give the name, as some journalists do, of “‘ Greek 
Pope ” to the Emperor of Russia, as to call Louis XIV. a “ Gallic Pope.” No Emperor of 
Russia ever has pretended to deliver infallible oracles. 

+ The Greeks were above all disgusted by the attempts which were made to inspire a 
dislike ins them for civil authority. Boniface VIII. had said in his bull Unam Sanctam, 
“All the faithful are ordered to believe under pain of the loss of salvation that temporal 
power is subject to the Pope,” etc. See Lettre de M. le Dr. de Chevireff (with notes by 
Baader on this letter). 
¢ Five deposed Patriarchs of Constantinople have signed the synodical Zomos of the 


Patriarch Anthime. See Rhally and Potty, vol. v., p. 185. 
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important matter,* neither can he appoint any bishop, without the 
sanction of the synod. When the patriarchal chair is vacant, to the 
synod alone is reserved the right of choosing a new occupant, 
who may also be deposed at its command. Besides the guarantees 
relating to the maintenance of the Orthodox religion, the conqueror 
of Byzantium confided to the patriarch the control of a certain class 
of civil affairs, a prerogative which gave him a very important part 
in temporal government. * 

“Such were the privileges of the Patriarchs of Constantinople,”’ says a Hellenic 
scholar. . . . “ They were from their origin the supporters and the rallying center of 
the Greek nation, bent as it was under the yoke of so many different masters. 
That which Mahomet II. was led to perform for the interests of the Ottoman domi- 
nation only, became the cause of the continued existence of the Greek people, and 
prevented their dissolution into heterogeneous races.”’ ¢ 


Although the successors of Mahomet II. did not remain faithful 
to his skillful and moderate policy, and although they often left it 
to their viziers to quiet the discords which occasionally arose in the 
Holy Synod, and to persuade its members to demand the removal of 
an obnoxious patriarch, they never denied zz theory the independ- 
ence of the prelate in religious matters. The vexations of which the 
Byzantine pontiffs were the victims, were inspired by cupidity and 
by savage instincts, rather than by Mussulman fanaticism. It will 
be sufficient to recall the gloomy fate of several illustrious prelates of 
this Church, to which “ God had accorded a truly imposing succes- 
sion of great and holy bishops,” ¢ to establish the fact that their 
position was not sheltered even under Orthodox emperors from the 
violence inseparable from all despotic governments. St. Gregory of 
Nazianzen was obliged to quit his see; and St. John “with the 
golden mouth” died of fatigue on his journey into exile. If the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople were under the Turkish domination 
exposed to trials still more severe, they at least were consoled, 


‘thanks to the support of the Government, by seeing the aggrandize- 


ment of their jurisdiction, and the transformation of their authority 
into akind of Oriental papacy, although they never aspired to the 
propagation of new dogmas. 
Previously, under the Greek autocrats, the spiritual chiefs of the 
“New Rome” had been inspired by some of those ambitious which 
* See, in the work of MM. Rhally, vol. v., p. 176, at the close of the bull of the Patri- 
arch Gregory (1839) for the establishment of the Diocese of Odessa, the signatures which 


follow that of Gregory. 
+ Jacovsky Rizo-Neroulos, Histoire Moderne de la Gréce, part i., ch. 2. 


¢ These were the very words of Dom. Gardereau in LZ’ Univers. 
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distinguished the patriarchs of the Old. Gregory I., warned by the 
infallible instinct of rivalry, opposed them by principles which it may 
be curious to compare with the theories of Roman Catholics of our 
day: 

“None of the Roman Bishops,” he writes, “have as yet adopted this title 
(Universal Bishop), to the end that they might not give rise to the belief that they 
wished to embrace every thing, and attribute to themselves alone the honor which 
belongs equally to all.”". . . “Ifa bishop,” he adds, “is called by the name of uni- 
versal bishop, the universal Church is involved in the error into which he has fallen. 
But away with such madaess ! such levity! such blasphemy, which would deprive all 
priests of the homage which a single one in his arrogance claims for himself 
alone!” * 

What would Gregory have said to the acceptance by Boniface III., 
seventeen years after his death, of this very title, from the homicidal 
Emperor Phocas? (607.) What would he have said of one of his suc- 
cessors, Boniface VIII., who proclaimed himself “ less than God, but 
greater than man?” (major homine). If, after all, the Patriarchs of 
Constantinople were not checked by the remonstrances of Gregory I., 
it must be acknowledged that circumstances forced them to the 
aggrandizement of their authority. In the seventh century the Per- 
sians attacked the patriarchs from Asia; the Arabs, who succeeded 
them, took possession of Antioch in 634, afterward of Jerusalem in 
637, and finally of Alexandria in 640. The Turks, who inherited the 
domination of the Arabs, succeeded in maintaining themselves in 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. 

When Constantinople became the capital of their empire, the 
Padishahs \abored with ardor to subject all Orthodox Churches to 
the patriarchal throne. In augmenting the authority of a vassal 
they believed themselves to be promoting their own aggrandize- 
ment. The Russians, who very quickly perceived the consequences 
of this policy, dissolved, in conjunction with the patriarchs, the spir- 
itual bond which connected them with Constantinople, and Russia 
became itself a patriarchate.t But events of another kind were 
taking place among the subjects of the Porte. The Patriarchate of 
Servia was suppressed on the departure of Arsenius IV. from Turkey, 

* See the extracts from the letters of Gregory in Baader’s Catholicisme d Orient et d’ Oc- 
cident. 

+ See, in Rhally and Potty, Collections of Holy Canons, the curious passages which refer 
to the revolutions in the Russian Church. It is interesting to read the synodic act of Jere- 
miah II., Patriarch of Constantinople (1586-1594), declaring the Metropolitan Job Patri- 
arch of Muscovia, of the whole of Russia, and of the northern regions; as also the letters 
of the Czar Peter I., and of the Patriarchs Jeremiah III., of Constantinople, and Athana- 
sius, of Antioch, relative to the autonomy of the Russian Church (1723). 
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and to-day the Patriarchs of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria are 
almost as much the dependents of Constantinople as are the Patri- 
archs of Venice and Lisbon of the See of Rome. The Patriarch of 
Alexandria, who resides at Cairo, the Patriarch of Antioch, who is 
established at Damascus, and the Patriarch of Jerusalem, who since 
the seventeenth century has been accustomed to live at Constanti- 
nople, are nothing more than obedient vassals to the successor of 
St. John Chrysostom, who by his synod appointed the Patriarchs 
of Antioch and Alexandria to their respective sees. The Patriarch 
of Jerusalem has retained the privilege of appointing his successor. 
If he fails to do this, the succeeding patriarch is elected by the one 
hundred and fifty “ brothers of the Holy Sepulchre.” 

But a decentralizing reaction began when the nationalities sub- 
ject to Turkey ceased to consider Constantinople as a political 
center. They then endeavored to loosen the bonds which attached 
them to the patriarch, the vassal of the Sultan, and to form them- 
selves into national churches. The happy result of the war for 
independence showed that the Hellenes of the kingdom were not 
strangers to the tendencies that prevailed elsewhere. 

The Servians did not wait till our day to show themselves to be 
decided partisans of a national Church. Converted to Christianity 
toward the close of the ninth century, they obtained the right in 
1221, from the Patriarch of Constantinople, to choose in their turn 
their metropolitan, who should be immediately accepted by the 
patriarch, and St. Sava, son of their Ara/e (king), who was the first 
to be invested with this dignity, established himself at Onjitze. 
When the exploits of Stephen VIII. Duschan (1333-1356) elevated 
the national pride of his subjects to its highest degree, when this 
great prince, conqueror of the Roman Catholic Magyars, took the 
titles of Emperor of Roumelia and Czar of Macedonia, the supremacy 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople, a subject of the Greek Czsars, 
became repugnant to the Servians. A Servian and Bulgarian synod 
met at Seres, and elected an independent patriarch (1350). The 
new patriarch was forthwith showered with anathemas from the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople, and was not recognized by them until 
the year 1376. The decadence of Servia after the battle of Kossovo 
(1376), caused the Pope to hope that the Servians in their distress 


. would yield to his authority. For a while this hope seemed about 


to be realized. Helen Paleologus, widow of George Brankovitch, 
and instructor of his three sons, offered his estates to the Patriarch 
of Rome, under the title of Fie; but this proposal provoked a 
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general revolt. The Servian King of Bosnia, who had been guilty of 
the same weakness, also saw his subjects rise in opposition to it. 
The Roman Inquisition had exasperated these unhappy countries. 

Wadding, the historian of the Franciscans, shows us the inquisi- 
tors of this order, established as far back as the year 1298, in Russia, 
Servia, and the whole of Western Illyria, laboring, with the codpera- 
tion of the executioner, for the conversion of the “schismatics.”” In 
1234, Pére Fabien established the principal court of the Inquisition 
in Bosnia, and the Servian domain was covered with convents, prisons, 
and scaffolds. What wonder, after this, that these populations, 
so cruelly persecuted, and ensnared like wild beasts, should have 
preferred the domination of the Turks to the execrated yoke of the 
Roman Inquisitors ! 

But when the Ottomans, assured of their conquest, in their turn 
began to abuse their power, the Servians arose. Their patriarch, 
Arsenius III. Tsernoiévitch, after having incited them to insurrec- 
tion, established himself in Sclavonia, surrounded by 37,000 families 
(1690). His successor, Arsenius IV. Ivanovitch, followed his exam- 
ple in 1737. The Patriarch of Constantinople availed himself of this 
circumstance to suppress the Servian patriarchate in Turkey. The 
Patriarch of Carlowitz, finding himself completely under the domin- 
ion of Austria, ended by being regarded as a foreign prelate by a 
portion of the Servian population. Tsernagora (Montenegro), being 
menaced by the Austrians, was the first to show discontent. The 
celebrated Vladika (bishop-prince) Peter I. had been consecrated at 
Carlowitz by the authority of the Emperor Joseph II.; but his 
nephew and successor, Peter II., preferred rather to receive his 
episcopal ordination at St. Petersburg (1833), than to preserve rela- 
tions with an Austrian bishop. When I saw this eminent prelate, 
pontiff, poet, and soldier, at Venice, in 1847, he believed himself to 
have placed the theocracy of Tsernagora on a new basis. His suc- 
cessor, Danilo I., in secularizing the government, was obliged to 
change all this. 

When the principality of Servia had, after an heroic struggle, been 
emancipated from the Ottoman domination by Tserni-George and 
Milosch Obrenovitch, its people hoped to return to that system of 
ecclesiastical organization in existence anterior to Constantine, and 
to loosen the bonds which connected their Church with the authority 
of the Ecumenical Patriarch, whom they found to be too subservient 
to the Padishah to hold an impartial position between the suzerain 
and his vassals. The hatti-schérif of 1830 granted to the Servians 
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the power of selecting their bishops from among their compatriots, 
taken before the Greek Revolution. Two concordats have since been 
drawn up by the Servian Government in conjunction with the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, one in 1832, and one in 1836. It was then 
agreed that the Servians should pay an annual tribute to the prelate 
of 1,500 francs, and that they should present him with 3,500 francs 
each time that a new metropolitan should take possession of the 
See of Belgrade.* This metropolitan, who is the real chief of the 
Servian Church, is elected by the Skonptschina (national assembly). 
He is assisted in his functions by a synod, whose duty it is to 
appoint the three bishops intrusted with the management of a 
clergy which unites patriotism with toleration. 

Roumania, like Servia, finds abundant proofs in her ancient his- 
tory of a constant tendency to religious autonomy. 

Wallachia had, primitively, but one bishop, who resided at Corté 
d’Argis, which, after Campu Lungu, became the capital of the prov- 
ince. This prelate included in his jurisdiction Upper Wallachia, 
Transylvania, and the Orthodox inhabitants of Hungary;+ Lower 
Wallachia being dependent on the Bulgarian archbishops of Ternova 
and Silistria. Toward the close of the fourteenth century, when 
the Popes hoped to avail themselves of the distress of the Greek 
Empire, in their endeavors to incorporate the Eastern Church with 
the Roman, they commanded the Patriarch Joseph to appoint two 
bishops in Wallachia, one of whom was installed at Bucharest, with 
the title of Archbishop of Nicomedia, and the other at Tirgorist, 
with the title of Archbishop of Amasia. When Vlad III., “le Dia- 
ble,” caused himself and his people to be represented at the Council 
of Florence (1439), the two archbishops zm partibus signed the union 
with Rome; but the Roumanians were so indignant at this proceed- 
ing, which would expose them in the West to the supposition that 
they were capable of thus sacrificing their religious liberties, that it 
aroused an insurrection which disturbed the whole country. Mol- 
davia was the first to banish its metropolitan. It was then, in hatred 
of the Papacy, that the Cyrillian letters were substituted for the 
Latin characters. 

* In the ancient Servian monarchy there were five metropoles: Belgrade, Nisch, On- 
jitze, Novibarzar, and Prisien. The metropolitans were great lords. When they went out 
they rode on horseback,and before them were carried a sword and mace as insignias of 
their power. 

+ Hence the title of Metropolitan of Hungarian Wallachia, now borne by the Metropol- 
itan of Bucharest. 

¢ See Pierre Maior de Ditso, /storie pentru inceputut Romdnilorn in Dacia, 328. 
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Delivered from the Popes, there seemed to be no necessity for 
the Roumanian Church to sacrifice its autonomy. Niphon, a patri- 
arch of the New Rome, and expelled from his see by Bajazet IL., 
came at the request of Rodolphe the Great (1493-1508) to organize 
the Wallachian Church. Two bishoprics were established, one at 
Rimnie, and the other at Buzén. The metropolitan, as supreme chief, 
had under his immediate authority nine districts of Grand Walla- 
chia, the Bishop of Buzén governed the three others, and the banat 
of Craiova is under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rimnie. 

It appears that, notwithstanditig the immense extension of the 
authority of the ecumenical patriarchs, the Roumanians have beiter 
preserved the autonomy of their Church than the Servians. I have 
before me now a report of the commission charged by the Divan 
ad hoc of Moldavia, in 1857, with the formation of a project for the 
definite organization of the Church. Now this report affirms that in 
the principalities the Church has always been autocephalus, and that 
the autonomy of the Moldavian Church in particular, as authenti- 
cated by historians,* has been recognized by the Emperors of Con- 
stantinople,t confirmed by an imperial chrysobull, as well as by the 
jfirmans of the Padishah, and finally by the organized government 
of the principalities. 

It would be necessary, therefore, to ignore completely the organ- 
ization of the Church in Roumania, to suppose for a moment that 
it is the result of Byzantine traditions. It carries the love of inde- 
pendence so far that its relations with Constantinople are very 
slight, and purely deferential. The metropolitans of Bucharest and 
of Jassy, the spiritual chiefs of Wallachia and Moldavia, elected, 
like the bishops, by the boyars,} or nobles, send, on their installa- 
tion to their diocess, a present to the patriarch, and proceed to 
govern liberally Churches confided to their charge, without the inter- 
vention of the Domnu (prince). The Metropolitan of Bucharest 
or of Hungarian Wallachia, who has the bishops of Buzén, Rimnie, 
and Argis for suffragans; the Metropolitan of Jassy, who is sup- 
ported by the bishops of Rémano and of Houch, have all positions 
far more secure than that of the Patriarch of Constantinople, and 
even that of the domni who govern the Principality of Roumania. 
That is to say, the princes and the patriarchs are subject to the 


* The report mentions the Descriptione de la Moldavie by Prince Demetrius Cantenier. 

+ Synodic letters of the Provincial Council of Moldavia, of the first of January, 1752. 

t This right of the boyars has not been recognized by the new Constitution, which 
suppressed the privileges of the nobility. 
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caprices of the Padishah, or to the consequences of those revolu 
tions which are so frequent on the shores of the Danube, while the 
metropolitans enjoy the prerogative of immortality. At the time 
- when national assemblies * were in existence they had the right 
of presiding over thern. Great influence and importance has been 
added to their functions by the privilege finally accorded to them + 
of having a voice in ecclesiastical tribunals acting under their de- 
.crees, in cases of divorce, which are_very numerous among the Rou- 
manians. 

When the Kingdom of Greece had been finally established after 
an unequal and heroic struggle,t the organization of an autonomous 
Church presented especial difficulties. In fact, the national tradi- 
tions which with the Servians had powerfully favored its establish- 
ment, seemed to lead minds at Athens in an entirely different chan- 
nel. Pharmakidis strongly contributed to decide Greece to follow 
the example of Servia and of Roumania. 

Pharmakidis, who had been ordained at Bucharest in 1811, was the 
least speculative of the Greek theologians. There have been few 
more active lives than his. He had already distinguished himself, 
before the Greek insurrection, in the Mercure Savant, the polit- 
ical influence of which was so considerable. Journalist, exegist, 
canonist, and professor by turns, Pharmakidis, whose activity em- 
braced every thing, contributed very efficaciously to the regenera- 
tion of lay and clerical studies. He was called by the illustrious 
English Philhellenist Guilford, in 1819, to the new university of Corfu, 
and in 1825 he was appointed by the Greek Government to direct 
the official journal issued at Naupli under the title of Yournal 
Générale de la Grece. The President Capo d’Istrias hastened to 
remove him from this position. In point of fact, Capo d'Istrias 
shared the opinions of Iconomos, which were those of the whole 
Russian party, in not desiring that Greece, whose position it is true 
was very important, should follow the example given by Russia. 
Thus, when Pharmakidis was intrusted by the regency, in authority 


* Alexander-John I. added a senate to the chamber of deputies. An imitator of Na- 
poleon III., he wished, after having made a coup d'état, to have senators also. 

+ Under Alexander-John I. Couza, the Roumanian Government manifested for the first 
time the intention of transferring this right to civil tribunals. 

¢ Une Station dans le Levant, by Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 1873. The French, taught by their reverses, now render that justice to the heroes 
of Hellenic independence, which it would have been difficult for them to accord under Na- 
poleon III., at the time when La Gréce Contemporaine, by M. About, was the rule of their 
judgment. 
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during the minority of Otho, with the organization of the Church, 
he was violently accused of sacrificing the independence of con- 
science to the State, and of working for the disorganization of the 
Greek Church. The fact is that Pharmakidis, in his efforts to realize 
the views which he has demonstrated in his celebrated work Dis- 
tiques de Pharmacide, looked to the creation of an autonomous 
Church as the surest means of guaranteeing at the same time reli- 
gious liberty and the rights of the State.* 

Iconomos, and G, A. Mavrocordatos, adhered, on the contrary, to 
the maintenance of the prerogatives of the Ecumenical Patriarch, as 
the best means to prevent the intervention of temporal power in the 
domain of conscience. Was it not reasonable to suppose that the whole 
of Greece would be interested in maintaining the authority of a Greek 
patriarch in the Orthodox Church? That national amour propre 
which has blinded the Italians in causing them to sacrifice the unity 
and independence of their peninsula to the interests of the Papacy, 
whose most audacious acts flatter ancient ideas and customs, the 
better to impose, orbe et urbe, the spiritual domination of one of 
their compatriots, would naturally constitute a formidable opponent 
to the theories of Pharmakidis. 

This opposition, however, has not been able to prevent the for- 
mation of an autocephalous Church, governed by a synod, whose 
presiding officer is the Metropolitan of Athens.+ 

The Bulgarians have made use of these precedents in later times, 
to exact the autonomy of their Church from the Ecumenical Patriarch. 
But although their demands are sustained by both the Ottoman 
Government and the Russian embassy, the Ecumenical Patriarch has 
until now shown himself very hostile to the centralization of this 
Church. We may observe, however, that the patriarchs of the “ New 
Rome ” are much more compliant to the necessities of the day than 
are those of the Eternal City. The famous zon possumus is unknown 

.in Constantinople. The patriarchs have doubtless manifested an 
inclination to preserve and to extend their jurisdiction. This very 
natural desire has not deterred them from making concessions which 
circumstances have recommended to their prudence, to the Russians, 
the Roumanians, the Servians, and the Hellenes. But the position 
of the Bulgarians is very far from being the same. Bulgaria is 


* A law in accordance with these views was voted for in June, 1852. 

+ The last metropolitan, the venerable Theophile, who has more than once encouraged 
me to the defense of Greece, was by the side of Ghermanos when he raised the flag of 
independence. He was so charitable that on his death he left but a few drachmes. 
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neither an independent State like Greece, nor a vassal State to the 
Ottoman Empire, like Roumania. Moreover, the Patriarch has reason 
to be displeased by the attempt of a Mussulman prince like the Sul- 
tan to create an exarchate, and to constitute himself supreme arbiter 
in questions of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Finally, it is probable that 
the fear of Pansclavism—a fear strengthened by the success of Pan- 
germanism—has contributed to the decision of the Patriarch to show 
himself hostile to the Bulgarian exarch, as well as to the prelates 
who support it, and to treat them as schismatics. 

In cases where the Patriarch would manifest the desire of making 
concessions, he would find great resistance in the Holy Synod, andin 
a large majority of Hellenes. If the Pansclavic policy is now, 
according to the Patriarch, the chief cause of the Bulgarian troubles, 
in the time of Napoleon III. the clerical policy of the French 
endeavored to influence the moderately Philhellenic inclinations of 
the industrious but illiterate Bulgarian farmers. Not only were the 
attempts of Rome frustrated, but the proclamation of papal infalli- 
bility caused an uprising in Armenia. The spirit of religious inde- 
pendence is so strong among the Armenians, that the Catholicos ot 
Patriarch of Edchmiadzine, Narses Chahasisian, a celebrated prelate 
who had shown his intrepidity against the Persians, even dared to 
defend the autonomy of his see against the Emperor Nicholas. This 
sovereign, then in the height of his power, desired the subjection of 
the Catholicos and the Holy Armenian Synod to the Holy Synod of 
Russia. The Armenian patriarchs, vassals of the Sultan, the Patri- 
arch of Sis, the Patriarch of Aghtamar, etc., whose titles are purely 
honorary,* remained equally independent of the Ecumenical Patri- 
arch and of the Patriarch of Rome. The Armenians have always 
had an especial inclination for the system of national churches, a sys- 
tem which had been obtained by another Iranian people, the Geor- 
gians, but which the Russian conquest and centralization had abol- 


ished. The Archbishop of Tiflis retained, however, the direction of . 


the Georgian Church by the authority of the Holy Synod of Russia. 
The word “ unchanging,” which is so often misused in speaking 

of the East, is no more applicable to political than to religious mat- 

ters. So much is said of the “immobility” of the East, for the 


? 


* “ This title of patriarch is purely honorary,” says a competent writer ; “since the Ar- 


menians of Constantinople, of Jerusalem, and of Sis recognize the Catholicos of Edchmiad- 
zine, in imitation of their compatriots of Persia and India.” He adds that the authority of 
this Catholicos “accomplishes the unity of the Armenian Church, sustains its moral force, 
and preserves the nationality of the people by the unity of religion.” (Z’Eglise Arménienne, 
by an Armenian, page 46.) 
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reason that no attention is given to the transformations it has actu- 
ally undergone. Owing to the unfamiliarity of the majority of its 
languages, and since indifferent tourists, or those preoccupied with 
a variety of individual pursuits, are not competent to pass serious 
judgment upon it, the nations of the West have been blinded by 
preconceived and superficial ideas, which it is high time to replace by 
positive facts, and representations worthy of credence. 
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A TREATISE ON THE CRIMINAL LAW OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
FRANCIS WHARTON, LL.D. SEVENTH AND REVISED EDITION. 
THREE VOLS. PHILADELPHIA: KAY & BROTHER. 


WENTY-EIGHT years ago, a young lawyer, not long before 
admitted to the Pennsylvania Bar—but yet the assistant of the 
Attorney General of the State, the late Judge Kane—published, in a 
single unpretending volume, a work on the Criminal Law of the 
United States. This was the first American treatise upon this 
subject, and it at once secured a firm hold upon both the Bench and 
the Bar of the country. Successive editions were rapidly demanded 
and published. The author, in the mean time, had acquired an 
extended business, and was a constant, diligent, earnest, and exact 
student. He thus brought to the preparation of these successive 
editions, not only a mind disciplined by, practice, but enlarged by 
judicious and assiduous study, and inspired by genuine enthusiasm 
for the science which he sought to elucidate. 

It requires no little effort to recognize in the three magnificent 
and compact volumes which the Messrs. Kay & Brother have now 
so appropriately put before the public, covering admirably the 
whole subject of the Criminal Law of the United States—its princi- 
ples, processes, and practice, concisely stated, systematically classi- 


. fied and arranged, carefully and accurately indexed, and treated in 


clear, comprehensive, and exhaustive discussion, and with a copious- 
ness of illustration, drawn alike from the common, the civil and con- 
tinental law, equaled in no other treatise on the subject ;—it re- 
quires, we say, in such a work, now rich with the ripened consumma- 
tion of a quarter of a century of acquisition, study, and reflection, no 
little effort to recognize but the natural outgrowth and development 


. —the evolution, in modern phrase, under skillful hands and the 


power of an original mind, of the modest and unpretending germ 
of 1846. The evolving process is briefly stated. In 1852 a second 
edition was published ; in 1855, a third; in 1857, a fourth; in 1861, 
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a fifth; in 1868, a sixth; until, in 1874, we have what, were we 
not acquainted with Dr. Wharton’s high purpose and established 
reputation, we should call the completed work, in the edition be- 
fore us. 

When we remember that in these successive editions the work 
has been constantly enlarged, until it has reached its present pro- 
portions of three compact volumes of 3,522 sections; that it has been 
largely increased in cost, and that the copies of the later editions 
have nearly doubled those of their predecessors, we hazard little in 
saying that few, if any, legal works, American or English, have had 
a larger or more gratifying sale, or a more rapidly acquired or per- 
manently sustained authority, reputation, and influence. Surely, if 
there is any force in presumptive evidence, a work with such a his- 
tory deserves a review, although needed neither to commend nor to 
introduce it to the public. 

We may add, that somewhat unusual as the author's pursuits 
and studies have been since the original publication of this work, 
they may yet be regarded, not so much as adverse, as in some 
respects favorable to the production of legal works of the highest 
character and authority, such as this before us, and the other trea- 
tises of the same author, among which we would specially name his 
Medical Jurisprudence, and his Conflict of Laws. 

After practicing law for fifteen years at the Philadelphia Bar, with 
the most satisfactory professional and pecuniary success, Dr. Whar- 
ton, under conscientious convictions of duty, which no one can fail 
to respect, even if disposed to challenge the conclusion to which 
they led their subject, left his profession, studied theology, took 
orders in the Episcopal Church, and assumed the comparatively 
obscure and humble position of a professor in a young Western col- 
lege. Subsequently he became, and for some years continued to be, 
the rector of a large and influential parish of his order. Thence, 
after spending some time in study in Europe, in which study we 
have a suspicion his old mistress, the law, got quite as much of his 
time and devotion as his later love, he was transferred to the pro- 
fessorship of Ecclesiastical Polity, Homiletics, and Pastoral Care, 
in the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, Mass. ; and still 
later appointed one of the lecturers in the Law School of the Bos- 
ton University; both of which positions he now holds, with the 
duplicate honor of a doctorate of laws and divinity. 

It is probable Dr. Wharton never had the desire, and if so, for- 
tunately he has not had the ability, to extinguish within him his 
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original natural love and genius for the law. And these, developed 
and stimulated by his large and eminently successful practice in early 
life, have led and enabled him, in the quiet of his library, to prepare 
and publish these elaborate legal works, upon which, for the time 
being, he has evidently bestowed no divided or limited affection. 
With all, or many of the advantages of a practicing lawyer, but with- 
out his distractions, he is publicist, jurist, commentator, wise in mind, 
skillful in hand, earnest of heart, and eminently practical in tend- 
ency and effort. It would be somewhat surprising if the mingled 
and conscientious study of theology and law, in their reciprocal influ- 
ence, should not have broadened and enlarged, and sometimes cor- 
rected his views in both. 

We once heard an eminent but genial divine commended by a 
friend of ours, whose home he was about to visit, to his anxious wife, 
who was fearful of her ability duly to receive and entertain such an 
embodiment of piety and learning, in these words: “ You would 
never suspect he was a minister.” Few who study the legal works 
of Dr. Wharton will suspect that a//, in their later editions, and 
some in their first publication, have emanated from a distinguished 
professor and doctor in a school of theology. 

But our space warns us to turn from the author to his work. 
And here we can and need say little more than that it stands clearly 
at the head of all treatises, English or American, upon its subject. 
We know of none which surpasses it, and, in many and important 
respects, none which equals it. 

In the preparation of this edition, Dr. Wharton has kept himself, 
not only fully abreast of the progress of the common law in this 
country and England, but equally so of the civil and. continental, 
with the original sources and languages of which he seems to be 
entirely familiar. With a mind clear, comprehensive, systematic, and 
discriminating, he has brought to his task an ability and power of 
analysis and combination, a variety and accuracy of learning, research, 
and illustration, which have rarely been surpassed in any similar 
work. 

We have neither space, disposition, nor necessity to analyze nor 
state in detail the contents of these full and weighted volumes; nor 
to cite illustrations of their merit, subjects, or style. As we have 
before said, they cover the whole subject of the Criminal Law of the 
United States in its principles, processes, pleading, and practice. If 
asked to specify their leading and general characteristics, we should 
say—completeness, clearness, and precision of plan; scientific treat 
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ment, order, and sequence; systematic arrangement, careful analysis 
and classification, fullness, particularity, and accuracy of detail and 
citation of authorities; thoroughness of discussion of every principle, 
richness and variety of learning, a compact and elegant style; and 
last, but not least, a carefully prepared and systematic index, to 
reveal and make at once accessible their contents. In a word, the 
work is practical, as well as scientific and elementary, and hence 
alike a necessity to the practitioner and the student. 

We might easily verify each of these characteristics by citations 
from the volumes, did pur space permit. But this can be better 
and more satisfactorily done by those for whom they have been 
prepared, by an examination of the volumes themselves, to which 
proof we unhesitatingly commend them. 

That we have spoken in high commendation of this work we are 
aware—that it deserves it we are equally sure. That our position, 
however, may not lack the legal requisite of the support of compe- 
tent and recognized authorities, we may add that all we have asserted 
is of the same work, finished and perfected by the labor and study 
of more than a quarter of a century, of which, in its earlier and 
inferior editions, Chancellor Kent said, “I consider it a work of the 
highest ability, and admirably executed ;” and Professor Greenleaf, 
“For clearness of method, compactness and elegance of finish, it 
will prove most acceptable to the profession. We have no similar 
treatise.” Our late Attorney General, Judge Black, remarked, “I 
do not think there is a more valuable law-book in print.” 


THE GRAMMAR OF PAINTING AND ENGRAVING. TRANSLATED FROM 
THE FRENCH OF CHARLES BLANC, WITH THE ORIGINAL ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. By KATE NEWELL DOGGETT. NEW YORK: PUB- 
LISHED BY HURD & HOUGHTON. CAMBRIDGE: THE RIVERSIDE 
PRESS. 


CHARLES BLANC has achieved an enviable reputation in France 
as a writer on Art; while in America his name may scarcely be said 
tobe known. Before attempting any review of his work, it is proper 
that we should first know something of the man. Born at Castres 
in 1813, his father, then inspector-general of finance in Spain, 
bestowed on him the name of Auguste-Alexandre-Philippe-Charles 
Blanc. Endowed with talent, and having received a handsome 
education, he set up, in early years, as an engraver, and latterly as 
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-an art critic. His first contributions appeared in a journal which 
his brother Louis—since famous as a statesman and _ historian— 
established in 1838.. His admirable qualities as a writer, and keen- 
ness and thoroughness as a critic, soon attracted wide notice. One 
morning, after the Revolution of 1848, he awoke to find himself 
appointed Director of Fine Arts, a position which he filled with 
high honor until within two years past. 

The articles which he, from time to time, contributed to various 
journals, he determined to bring together, and to publish in vol- 
umes. His History of French Painters of the Nineteenth Century 
was issued incomplete in 1845. Eight years later, his work on Rem- 
brandt, valuable but cumbersome, was published in quarto form, and 
found small favor, on account of its high cost and unwieldy size: 
recently, a new and cheaper edition has appeared, thoroughly revised 
by the author, and embellished by many of Flameng’s wonderful 
etchings after the Rembrandt originals. From 1849 to 1859 appear- 
ed, in parts, the History of the Painters of all the Schools.. The 
title-page bears the name of Charles Blanc, as editor; but the larger 
portion of the labor was performed by the other writers, including 
Birger, Delaborde, Silvestre, etc. , This work is excellent in every 
respect ; it contains much valuable information relative to the artists, 
and is enriched by hundreds of wood engravings of a very high 
character. It is, perhaps, a source of regret that no English version 
of the whole work has as yet appeared. 

For the Gazette des Beaux Arts were originally written the chap- 
ters which compose the author’s Grammaire des Arts du Dessin, 
the first installment having appeared inthe number for April, 1860. 
In 1867, the complete work was published in one large octavo volume. 

In a sparkling preface, M. Blanc thus explains the origin of his 


' book: 


« At dinner one day with the dignitaries of one of the largest cities of France, 
conversation turned upon the arts. All the guests spoke of them, and well ; but each 
intrenched himself behind his own personal views, by virtue of the adage: ‘On ne 
peut disputer des goiits.’ In vain I protested against this false principle, saying 
that, even at table, it was inadmissible, and that a distinguished magistrate, the 
classic par excellence of gastronomy—Brillat Savarin—would have been shocked at 
such blasphemy. The authority of even his great name was not respected, and the 
guests separated gayly, after uttering heresies to make one shiver. But among the 
eminent men of the company, there was one who, somewhat mortified that he had 
not the most elementary notions of art, asked if there were not some book in which 
those notions were presented in a form simple, clear, and brief. I replied that no 

_ such book existed ; that upon leaving college I should have been only too happy to 
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find such an one; that many works had been written upon the beautiful, treatises 
without number upon architecture and painting, and volumes upon sculpture, but a 
work covering the whole subject, a lucid résumé of all accepted ideas touching the 
arts of design, was yet to be conceived.” 


M. Blanc’s volume covers the whole sphere of fine art ; and the 
chapters of which we now have an English translation, comprise 
only the latter portion of the original work. The Grammar of Paint- 
ing and Engraving purports to be “a lucid résumé of all accepted 
ideas touching” these arts; and, so far as a popular treatment of 
the subject is concerned, it does not fall far short of its aim. The 
narrative can hardly be said to be critical; neither is it very philo- 
sophical in some of its statements. The plan is altogether so simple 
and progressive, so ingenious in its arguments, and so utterly barren 
of all technicalities, that the work may easily be understood by the 
most indifferent reader. 

The author begins by saying that “ painting is the art of express- 
ing all the conceptions of the soul, by means of all the realities 
of nature, represented upon a smooth surface by their forms and 
colors ;”’ and then proceeds to unfold to us certain principles which 
govern the art under all its conditions. From beginning to end, he 
talks as one knowing his subject, and is as playful and enthusiastic 
as a child. He explains how painting, without aiming either at 
utility or morality, may elevate man’s spiritual nature, and in what 
manner it manifests typical truth in living individualities; the laws 
of perspective are clearly promulgated, and an attempt is made to 
show that these laws are not restrictive of sentiment. Nature man- 
ifests herself in a triple language—of light, form, and color; and 
painting makes use of this language when it aims to represent 
nature. 

“Inorganic nature has only the language of color. It is by color alone that a 
certain stone tells us it is a sapphire or an emerald. . . . Color, then, is the pecu- 
liar characteristic of the lower forms of nature, while the drawing becomes the 
medium of expression, more and more dominant, the higher we rise in the scale of 
being.” 

Every one will admit this assertion ; but when we are told that 
“ Painting can sometimes dispense with color, if, for example, the inorganic nature 
and the landscape are insignificant or useless in the scene represented,” 


many of us will be obliged to see much more clearly than we do 
now, in order to believe it. Our attention is called to one very 
remarkable fact, rarely noticed, which is, that 
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“The domain of painting ends just where the illusion of the senses ought to 
begin. It is certainly not unexampled that a picture should deceive the eye, at least 
fora moment. A Teniers, a Chardin could paint a cake, a loaf of bread, oysters 
on the shell, in a way to excite the sensation of hunger; and Velasquez could 
imitate a glass of water or one of wine in a way to excite thirst, and, for a moment, 
deceive the eye.” 

Expression and beauty are two terms which the common mind 
finds it difficult to comprehend. Between them there exists an 
interval, and even an apparent contradiction, as wide as that “ which 
separates Christianity from antiquity.’ Physical beauty yields to 
moral beauty, the stronger grows the expression. In antique sculp- 
ture we find this expression permeating the whole figure, and appa- 
rent not only in the countenance, but also in the attitude and 
gesture. The painter, in order to represent this expression, must 
idealize his figure by sty/e; in other words, “impress a typical char- 
acter upon that which would only present an individual truth.” 
It is in the Last Supper of Leonardo da Vinci, that expression 
reaches its highest point. There we behold what sty/e is, and what 
the higher truth must be, after the observation of real life. The 
remarkable analysis of the gestures of the Last Supper, by Sten- 
dhal, we may here remark, is something worth always remembering. 
M. Blanc’s chapters on Expression are, we think, the best in the 
whole book, and are replete with well-chosen illustrations. 

We are pleased to find the author recommending geometrical 
drawing as a prelude to the study of perspective. One of the most 
wretched mistakes in our past school-system has been the placing of 
models before a class of children and requiring them to imitate them, 
long before they had received the simplest instruction in linear draw- 
ing. It is not unlike asking a man to build a house before he has 
learned the rules of measurement or the strength of timbers. A 
knowledge thus based is, at the most, superficial; and the errors 
which are early inculcated can never be totally blotted out. The 
very term, geometry, implies accuracy. 

“ What,” says our author, “does the architect do before drawing a building? 
He traces at first the plan that measures the depth, then the profile that determines 
the height, afterward the face that gives the breadth, and it is when it possesses all 
these measures that he draws the edifice geometrically, that is to say, as it is in 
reality ; later, he draws it in perspective, such as it will be in appearance; thus 
should the beginner proceed.” Further on, he adds: “If the pupil is allowed to get 
in the habit of drawing objects by approximation, without measure and rule, he will 
fare like a traveler who wished to learn English, and who, scarcely landed in Dover, 
hastened to repeat everything he heard. To pronounce a form well by drawing, we 
must first know how it is written in the vocabulary of Nature.” 
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Having shown wherein color is the distinguishing feature of 
painting, the author next claims that an artist should know every 
thing essential and absolute relative to the laws of color. The 
programme, as it is marked out, is certainly formidable; it concerns 
theory more than practice; and almost prompts us to exclaim, if 
a man wishes to know every thing in this world, let him study to 
become an artist 4 /a Blanc! Our own views in this matter are 
decidedly at variance with those of our author; and we fail to see 
wherein lies the efficacy of the fearful discipline which he, with so 
much complacence, imposes upon his fellow-men. 

The chapters which treat of the different kinds of painting, and 
of the various methods which are pursued in each, embody a vast 
amount of useful information, but are neither so striking, nor so 
interesting as the chapters which precede. Indeed, the author 
seems to have approached the former, somewhat wearied of his 
subject. 

In about eighty pages the author treats of Engraving. No new 
facts are developed ; few suggestions are offered ; and the narrative 
is but little more than a mere outline. When we call to mind the 
volumes which have been written on this topic, and reflect upon the 
almost inexhaustible material which fill them, we are forcibly im- 
pressed with a sense of the meagreness of M. Blanc’s attempt to 
elucidate the growth and facilities of the art. Nevertheless, we are 
bound to confess that these chapters have a value of their own; 
and, if carefully read, cannot fail of producing some good result. 
In this country, where genuine paintings are so rare, and engravings 
are so plentiful, some knowledge of the latter based on right prin- 
ciples ought to be expected of every man of culture. 

We cannot forbear to quote some of the remarks offered by our 
author, relative to that common but much-abused branch of engrav- 
ing, termed lithography: 

“The advantage of the lithograph is, that, better than any other method, it puts 
in relief the genius, the characteristics, the temperament of each master, because it 
does not require the intervention of a foreign hand, and is capable of representing 
subjects the most diverse. .. . Wo to the societies that allow lithography and 
engraving to perish! They are the daily papers that constrain us to live, if but for 
a few minutes, in the regions of art and the ideal; they educate the people gratui- 
tously, manifest the beautiful, teach history, making it intelligible to the most illite- 
rate, the humblest, by giving them the sigh? of zdeas.”” 

M. Blanc is a man crowned with a great deal of faith, and accus- 
tomed to look forward into the future with large expectations. He 
closes his work with the following self-satisfied expression : 
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“ Thank Heaven, genius has not abandoned this earth. We have always had 
chosen creatures, winged natures, masters. We have them to-day, we shall have 
them to-morrow. We cannot doubt it ; from another Ictinus another Phidias will 
be born, and other Raphaels, who will find new ways of being sublime. For neither 
the beautiful, nor the ideal, nor style, are dead ; because of their very nature they are 
immortal ; and although in certain periods of decadence they seemed threatened 
with destruction, they have only slumbered, like the Evangelist whom the poetry of 
the Middle Ages represents, to us as sleeping in his tomb, where, cradled by dreams, 
he awaits the awakening angel.” 


In conclusion, we owe to Charles Blanc our gratitude for the real 
and genuine pleasure which a long acquaintance with his volume has 
afforded us. If it lacks the lofty theories of Kant upon the Sublime, 
the paradoxes of Jean Paul, the depths of the wisdom of Schelling, 
the piquant and eloquent thoughts of Cousin, it is not the fault of 
the author, whose aim was to direct, rather than to plunge, the 
reader’s attention into the pages of these great writers. M. Blanc 
complains that “the art-education of the young is so utterly neg- 
lected that later in life they are incapable of judging the works of 
sculptor or painter.” This is true in France, on the continent, nay, 
every where. 

The Grammar of Painting and Engraving possesses merits which 
no one will question; in the hands of people who are willing to be 
taught, it is capable of imparting information of the most wholesome 
sort. By its suggestions alone, it opens to a wide realm of reflec- 
tion; and to the contemplative student unfolds a magnified region 
of sentiment and of beauty. The scope is so broad, the author's 
plan is so general, and his method of treating the most ordinary 
subjects is so striking and so comprehensive, that one feels that he 
has fallen in with a guide on whom the utmost reliance may be 
placed. Like Ruskin, the author manages to infuse into his pages 
a certain eloquence of expression and a glow of illustration which, 
for the moment, serve to conceal the train of argument. To some, 
this unbounded enthusiasm—for it is nothing else—would seem to 
be a fault, and antagonistic to the author’s purpose. But the gen- 
eral reader will not regret it, and will be only the more attracted to 
the volume by the author’s capital art of pleasing. 

The American reader has every reason to feel thankful to the 
skillful hand which has with such commendatory and flattering suc- 
cess performed the task of translation. True, we have discovered 
several inaccuracies which have crept into the version, all, however, 
of a minor character, and which may be attributed to the translator’s 
insufficient knowledge of certain English technicalities as applied to 
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art. We may say, in passing, that our language does not hold to 
the expression “aquafortist engraving.” The term “etching” is 
usually applied to this branch of the art, and “ etcher” to the prac- 
titioner in it. We trust that marked errors of this sort will be 
remedied in a future edition. - 

We close the handsome volume with the regret that it is not 
HY complete ; but we venture to hope that, in a later day, the same 
judicious translator will have given us the remainder. It is just such 
works as this that our people need; and, in the absence of art 
museums, they alone can bring about a reformation of corrupt ideas, 
infuse into the popular mind a purity of taste, and render efficient 
the higher principles of morality and of self-respect. 

As regards the illustrations, and the typographical appearance 
of the book, we may remark briefly that nothing better could be 
desired. 







































STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE RENAISSANCE. By WALTER 
H. PATER, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. LONDON: ‘ 
. MACMILLAN & Co. 


THIS volume is tastefully and elaborately written. The writer 
had evidently studied carefully the period to which his work relates. 
The plan of his work, too, is legitimate. It is an effective method of 
treating a portion of history so extended that it cannot conveniently 
be portrayed in full, to seize on the salient points, the remarkable 
productions, and the most representative men of the time, and by 
means of these to illustrate the spirit of the era. This is what the 
author of this book has attempted todo. The sense in which he 
uses the term Renaissance he explains as follows: 





“The word Renaissance is now generally used to denote not merely that revival 
‘ of classical antiquity which took place in the fifteenth century, and to which the 
word was first applied, but a whole complex movement of which that revival of 
classical antiquity was but one element or symptom. For us the Renaissance is the 
name of a many-sided, but yet united movement, in which the love of the things of 
the intellect and the imagination for their own sake, the desire for a more liberal 
and comely way of conceiving life, make themselves felt; prompting those who 
experience this desire to seek first one and then another means of intellectual 
or imaginative enjoyment, and directing them, not merely to the discovery of 
old and forgotten sources of this enjoyment, but to divine new sources of it, new 
experiences, new subjects of poetry, new forms of art.” 


This is a sufficiently correct view of the matter on the esthetic 
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side, and so far as relates to art. But the great defect of the book 
is that the author sees in that memorable waking of the human soul 
to a higher consciousness of its own capacities, to nobler aspirations 
and desires, and to intenser life and action, little or nothing more 
than a quickened appreciation of beauty in its manifold forms, and 
a new impulse toward the creation and enjoyment of it, as the high- 
est end of human life. He totally ignores the fact that the mighty 
throes of that period by which the old forms of social and civil and 
ecclesiastical life were shaken, and out of which a new condition of 
things was born, had their ground even more in the moral than in 
the intellectual and esthetical nature of man. It was the arousing 
of the spirit, long oppressed with mere conventionalities, and crushed 
by civil and ecclesiastical tyrannies, to a sense of its own greatness, 
of its relations to the invisible and eternal, of its right to free 
thought and action, of its capacity of development, and its responsi- 
bilities as immortal, that constituted the highest power of that 
great movement. But with the spiritual nature and wants of the 
human race, and the part that these must necessarily play in any 
really refined and elevated civilization, this writer not merely does 
net concern himself, but he not obscurely hints his skepticism as to 
the existence of any such things. His views of man and life, as 
summed up in the concluding chapter of the volume, are the baldest 


Epicureanism. 


“ Not the fruit of experience,” he says, “but experience itself, is the end. A 
counted number of pulses only is given to us of a variegated, dramatic life. How 
may we see in them all that is to be seen in them by the finest senses? How can 
we pass most swiftly from point to point, and be present always at the focus where 
the greatest number of vital forces unite in their purest energy? To maintain this 
ecstasy is success in life. Failure is to form habits. . . . We have an interval, and 
then our place knows us no more. Some spend this interval in listlessness, some in 
high passions, ¢he wisest in art and song.” 


An author writing with such views must needs be superficial. 
Man for him is only an insect sporting his hour in the sunshine—his 
only concern to enjoy this as intensely as possible. He is the wise 
man who gets the greatest amount of sensuous pleasure while his 
brief life continues. The great and good of all ages have been 
mistaken when they have supposed that self-forgetfulness, and self- 
sacrifice, and devotion to duty in the spirit of disinterested love, 
were the things that most ennoble man. The heroic men and 
women who have lived for others, who have suffered for the right 
and died martyrs to the truth, have all been under an illusion, and 
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have missed the proper end of their existence. They should have 
given their whole lives to the delights of “art and song ’’—to the 
eager pursuit of purely selfish gratifications. Such is the teaching 
of this book. It is a kind of teaching beneath serious criticism; 
and yet it represents a school from which very much of the same 
sort goes forth to mislead the unreflecting, if, indeed, it has sufficient 
influence for that. One cannot but regret that so much labor should 
have been expended to so little purpose on so very rich a theme. 


HIGHER SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES IN GERMANY. By MATTHEW 
ARNOLD, D.C.L. LONDON: MACMILLAN & Co. 16MO. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD touches no subject which he does not eluci- 
date, if not adorn. He was charged, in 1865, by the Schools Inquiry 
Commissioners, with the task of investigating the system of educa- 
tion for the middle and upper classes which prevails in France, Italy, 
Germany, and Switzerland. He spent seven months in this investi- 
gation, and the present volume, being that part of the whole work 
(published in 1868) which relates to Germany, is the result. Per- 
haps no man in England could have undertaken the task with so 
many special qualifications. Mr. Arnold has been thoroughly trained 
in the English school and university system. He has widened his 
academic culture by the successful pursuit of literature as a profes- 
sion. He is a leader in original and searching criticism. With 
many shortcomings, he has called the whole English race anew to 
the necessity of uniting culture with religion. He has been pro- 
fessor of poetry at Oxford. In short, he has met life and the world 
at so many points that he could approach the continental school- 
system almost without prejudice; and hence he has here produced 
a volume of singular merit and value, a volume in which is com- 
pacted with the skill of a literary artist the very gist and essence of 
all which one needs or wishes to know, a volume in which the Prus- 
sian system is fully explained and compared with the English, to the 
depreciation of the latter, and in which the true relations of the 
humanities to the natural sciences are set forth. What an ordinary 
writer would have made intolerably dull and stupid, Mr. Arnold has 
infused, even in dry details, with wonderful life and spirit. 

In the body of the work, the crotchets of Mr. Arnold do not 
appear; in the prefaces they are given at length, and you have the 
present political status of the English educational system judged 
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from his point of view. He is very severe upon Dissent or Mcal/ism, 

and no less severe upon English prejudice in not allowing a Roman 
Catholic university for Ireland. He believes in denominational 
schools for England and Ireland, as such schools are denominational 
in Germany, and that the leading body in any country should have 
the leading voice in the matter. He argues for the thorough recast- 
ing of the English school-system in imitation or adaptation of the 
German, so that the middle class in England may receive the same 
advantages as the aristocratic class ; and believes that the next quar- 
ter of a century will witness the entire reconstruction of English 
education. He believes in compulsory education, and in the State 
oversight of schools. 

He traces, in the body of the present work, the development of 
the German secondary or higher schools, their present organization 
in Prussia, the government and patronage of the Prussian public 
schools, the training, examination, appointment, and payment of the 
Prussian school-masters, the Prussian system as seen in operation in 
particular schools, and the system of instruction in the Prussian 
universities. He closes with an admirable chapter on the conflict 
between classical and real studies, and another on the organization 
of schools on the continent as compared with England. 

In the rapid change by development which is taking place in our 
elementary and upper schools and in our university system, Mr. 
Arnold’s volume will command general attention, not only from the 
thorough exposition of the Prussian system, the best in the world, 
but from the general soundness of his own judgments. The great 
danger with us, since the State has only a partial control of educa- 
tion and no complete supervision, is that private notions shall intro- 
duce unwise elements into our university system, and that the lower 
schools shall not be wisely regulated—shall be too much left to 
popular caprice. We are thankful that at a critical moment this 
work has come to hand, and are sure that its careful study will help 
to steady the hasty movements of the hour. 


THE REEF, AND OTHER PARABLES. BY EDWARD HENRY BICKER- 
STETH, AUTHOR OF “YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOREVER.” 
NEW YORK: ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS. 


THE Rev. Edward H. Bickersteth has become well known to 
many American readers by several valuable religious works, which 
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have been republished here and widely circulated. Still more ex- 
tensively his name has become familiar through his remarkable poem, 
“Yesterday, To-day, and Forever,” of which we have understood that 
the Messrs. Carter have sold some twenty-five thousand copies. A 
new work, and especially a work of imagination, from such a source, 
will be sure to attract attention. 

The Reef and other Parables have been written under circum- 
stances which may well add somewhat to the interest which in 
themselves they are fitted to awaken. The rectory of Christ 
Church, Hampstead, London, has been for a course of years an Eng- 
lish home of the best sort—a home of Christian culture and refine- 
ment, and of such joyous and happy domestic life as only such a 
home affords. But within a brief period, first a daughter, just grown 
to opening womanhood, gifted with genius and graced with many 
accomplishments; and then the wife and mother, a woman of rare 
excellence, whose life and influence were the perpetual sunshine of 
the family circle, were taken away by death. The volume, pro- 
jected and commenced when all was gladness in that household, 
was carried forward and completed while the shadow of these great 
sorrows was resting on it. The work, as the author touchingly 
intimates in the preface, cheered hours that had otherwise been sad 
and lonely. 

The volume is well conceived, and is executed with the elegance 
of style and the general good taste that are characteristic of the 
writer. It contains eight separate pieces, viz.: The Reef; Avehdah, 
or, the Lost Island ; Over the Hills Homeward ; The Plague-stricken 
City ; Eugene the Debtor; Phzdrus and Philemon; Una the Bride ; 
and Beyond the River. Each of these parables, or allegoric stories, is 
complete in itself, yet each has a certain relation to the others; so 
that the work as a whole presents in order a series of consecutive 
truths, which together felicitously illustrate the beginning, progress, 
and consummation of the distinctively Christian life and experience. 
The allegory, if well executed, may lend the charm of freshness, and 
almost of novelty, to truths, or practical lessons, which have become 
too familiar to arrest attention. By the coloring which lively imagi- 
nation throws around them, and the concrete form and pictorial 
beauty in which they are exhibited, they may be made at once more 
intelligible and more effective in their impression on the mind and 
heart. John Bunyan’s wonderful performance has so far distanced 
all competitors that comparatively little use has recently been made 
of this popular method of instruction. Still, some good specimens 
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have been produced, and it is evident that the appetite for the 
allegorical is as keen as ever. 

In these Parables of Mr. Bickersteth there is a good degree of 
invention ; the characters are generally well drawn, the descriptive 
parts are distinct in outline and beautiful in coloring, and the under- 
lying truths which illuminate the whole are truths of the deepest 
interest. Perhaps the effect ofthe stories would have been quite as 
great had the explanations connected with them been more con- 
_densed. It is well to leave room for the exercise of the ingenuity 
and imagination of the reader. But the volume can not fail to be 
read with pleasure by young and old. It will be the fault of readers, 
too, if it does not instruct and profit. The excellent illustrations add 
to the beauty of the book. 


CAST CATALOGUE OF ANTIQUE SCULPTURE. WITH AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE STUDY OF ORNAMENT. By WILLIAM T. BRIGHAM, 
A.M. BOSTON: LEE & SHEPARD. 


THAT America will, eventually, be enabled to boast of her own 
Art museums, no one, we honestly believe, will entertain the slightest 
doubt. But whether we may hope ever to behold, in this country, a 
collection of paintings, of sculptures, of engravings, which, in points 
of excellence or intrinsic value, shall compare favorably with that in 
the British Museum, in the Louvre gallery, or in the Glyptothek, is a 
question of a far different nature, and, at the present time, not so 
easily to be solved. 

We have broached the subject of art museums, a subject which, 
by the way, seems to be in almost every body’s mouth, and, if 
we may fairly judge from the Utopian schemes which have been 
quite recently proposed, is likely to remain there for some years to 
come. After all that has been said and done, is it the replete or 
the we//-selected museum that is most to be desired, or may be ex- 
pected to prove of greater advantage to our people? The latter, 
by all means. The advice which the late Prof. Agassiz was wont 
to give to teachers, namely, that they should show to their pupils 
only a few things, and these always of the best, might prove service- 
able as a watchword for certain of our art benefactors and trustees in 
New York and Boston. Quality must always be considered before 
quantity; and if the public money is to be expended in the purchase 
of works of art, it will be well for the supervisors to remember, 
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unceasingly, that one art treasure is worth more in reality than a hun- 
dred objects which savor of artifice rather than of art. 

We have been led into these remarks by the examination of Mr. 
Brigham’s volume bearing the above title. We are informed by the 
author that he began the work “ for his own convenience, with no view 
to publication, but to supply in some measure the information de- 
manded of him,” by certain persons, we presume, interested in art 
education. The information was first gathered in the shape of notes, 
memoranda, and so forth, from foreign catalogues, and also by per- 
sonal observations and measurements: it was, next, condensed, anda 
selection made from it, with the hope of its proving of some use to 
others; and, finally, these facts, thus brought together and arranged, 
were published, together with a few “ likes and dislikes,” which, the 
author tells us, “ have, perhaps, unintentionally appeared.” 

We know absolutely nothing of the antecedent tendencies of Mr. 
Brigham, and must confess our ignorance as to whether the be an 
artist, or merely a connoisseur. But, at all events, his recent volume 
is quite worthy of recommendation, and is likely to prove of a vast 
deal of benefit, not only because of the matter which it contains, 
but also from the manner, careful and unique, in which the former 
is rendered available. We have only small appreciation of the title. 
“Cast Catalogue” is, indeed, very modest, and to some readers in- 
telligible; but to the majority of honest, hard-working, well-to-do, 
and not very learned Americans, a “Guide to Antique Sculpture, 
and to Casts of the Same,” or some other similar expression, even if 
not quite so euphonious, would have conveyed a much clearer notion 
of the book. 

The volume opens with an introduction of about thirty pages, 
giving an account of the various processes by which matter may 
be reduced to a solid form—these processes being “ carving, mod- 
eling, casting or molding, founding, and hammer-work: and the 
material used may be wood, clay, either dried or baked as terra- 
cotta, stucco, plaster, stone, wax, ivory, lead, bronze, iron, and other 
metals.” Like all history, that of art in remote antiquity is clouded 
in mystery, and fraught with many contradictions. In the days of 
the Old Testament heroes, the manifestations of sculpture were by 
no means primitive; and the art of carving images and vessels of all 
sorts must long previously have been known and practised among 
the Chaldeans and the Assyrians. Of the latter people, numerous 
relics, embracing principally colossal winged bulls and lions, and 
other symbolic forms, are still to be seen in certain European 
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collections; but, as Westmacott has remarked, none of the “ Assy- 
rian sculptures can be put forward as successful works of fine art.” 

In a later day, we find sculpture as an art of beauty flourishing 
in Persia, while among the other nations, and especially those of 
Eastern Asia, its progress is slow and its success moderate. It was 
in Egypt that a family of “image-makers” became the authors of 
the awe-inspiring statues of the “soul comprehending-all.”’ Just as 
among the Greeks, but to a much wider extent, 


“Religion ruled art, and the human-sided attributes of the one God, in whom 
all the theogony of Egypt had its foundation, were represented in statues of con- 
ventional form, until there, as elsewhere, the symbol took the place of the original, 
and the gods became almost numberless.” 


There is reason for believing that specimens of nearly every 
period of early Egyptian sculpture still remain; but the name of 
only one*sculptor, Memnon, has been preserved. The following 
quotation, bearing on this subject, is worthy of remembrance: 


“ The general division into four periods of Egyptian sculpture is by no means 
entirely satisfactory, and quite as much dependence is placed on the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions with which many of the statues are marked, as upon any distinct 
artistic characters. Of the Egyptian collections in Europe, the Royal at Turin is 
perhaps the most extensive; but that in the British Museum nearly equals it, con- 
taining the treasures of Belzoni, Hay, and the spoils of the French army after the 
treaty of Alexandria. The Louvre contains many interesting specimens, and but 
for that unfortunate occurrence would perhaps have ranked first. The museum of 
the Shubra at Cairo is excellent. In this country, are the Abbott collection in New 
York, and the Way collection in Boston.” 


Etruscan sculpture, which we may suppose to have originated 
from sources kindred to those of the Egyptian and the Greek, num- 
bered many examples; and Pliny remarks that when Volsinium was 
captured, no less than two thousand statues were borne in triumph 
to Rome. But the general character of this art, reasoning from the 
remnants still in existence, was any thing but beautiful, and was also 
sadly deficient in softness and grace. It is to Greek sculpture that 
the historian turns to find a narrative of completeness, and “from 
the earliest beginnings to the most perfect work of the sculptor’s 
hand, its history can be traced from authentic monuments.” 

The author’s introduction, although it evinces much care and 
both fair and honest judgment, is altogether too brief and too desul- 
tory in its nature to serve any very large purpose. It contains few 
new statements, and no original conclusions; and is, at the most, 
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only a slight skimming-over of other men’s thoughts, without being 
always successful in securing the cream. The chapter concludes with 
some remarks on Casts and Casting. 

The remainder of the volume, with the exception of about twenty 
pages which treat of the theory and utility of Ornament, is devoted 
to the Catalogue proper. The titles are arranged in alphabetical, or 
rather cyclopedic order. Under each heading there is, first, a slight 
biographical or explanatory notice of the subject; and, second, a full 
list of the antique statues and bas-reliefs, which illustrate the same, 
together with individual exposition, measurements based both on 
the English and French system, present locations, and the number 
and makers of modern casts which have been reproduced from these 
originals. Some of the titles are very full—the number of examples 
under “ Fauns” being no less than twenty-nine; under “ Hercules,” 
twenty-eight ; under “ Isis,” eleven; under “ Apollo,” twenty-seven ; 
under “ Pallas,” forty-six; and under “ Venus,” thirty-nine. 

In order to convey to the reader’s mind a clearer impression of 
the character and importance of the work in hand, we here transcribe 
one of the shortest titles in full: 


“HECTOR. The son of Priam and Hecuba, and bravest of the Trojans. He 
was the husband of Andromache. He was slain by Achilles, who dragged his 
dead body at his chariot-tail around the tomb of Patroclus. Priam was at last 
allowed to ransom the body. 

“1, Statue. Marble; height, 4 ft. 11 in. —1.50m. .. . Glyptothek, Munich, 
One of the figures of the pediment group of the Temple of A°gina. Cast, Bureau du 
Moulage. 60 ft. 

“2, Bas-relief. Marble; height, 1 ft. 734 in. — 0.50 m.; length, 6 ft. Y¥ in. = 
1.839 m. . ‘ . Louvre. 
From the Villa Borghese. A fragment of a fiese representing the funeral rites of 
Hector. At the extreme left the aged Priam is begging for his son’s body; 
only the leg of Achilles remains ; servants bear vases and other precious things for 
ransom ; farther on, his companions in arms bear the naked and insulted body; 
then come Andromache, Cassandra, Hecuba, and his son, Astyanax. The frag- 
ment is of excellent workmanship, and makes the loss of the rest much to be 
regretted.—Mus. des Antiq., iii., Pl. 23.” 


About the same general uniformity is carried out from the begin- 
ning to the end of the volume. The information, at no time critical, 
but always aiming to be exact, will prove of the utmost importance 
both to the student and connoisseur. In the hands of our public 
educationists, it ought to exert an influence for the better. The 
photographic illustrations, of unequal merit, lend a certain charm to 
the volume. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Brigham has no cause to regret the appear- 

- ance of his work; on the contrary, he may be pardoned any compla- 
cency at beholding his task so thoroughly completed. Despite its 
shortcomings in some particulars, rarely, however, amounting to 
faults, we welcome his attempt to enlighten and to guide the public 
mind in the pursuit of an object which so deeply concerns it at the 
present time. , 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE. NEW YORK, 1873. HIs- 
TORY, ESSAYS, ORATIONS, AND OTHER DOCUMENTS. HARPER 
& BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


THIs book will be of lasting worth, as the record of an assembly 
which remains one of the great historic facts of the time. Some, 
however, will be disappointed. It is naturally forgotten that the 
magnetic glow of the occasion cannot be reproduced; and the 
essays were of necessity too brief and too fitted to the popular 
assembly to be in most cases solid contributions to Christian litera- 
ture. Indeed, several of the German visitors complained that there 
was more of American platform-talk than the scholarlike debate they 
expected. Yet this could not be avoided. The effect of such a 
conference must be far more in the grand impression it made of 
Protestant unity than in any theological reasonings ; and thus under- 
stood, while we can not go so far as to say, with our enthusiastic 
editor, that this volume comes next to the Bible, it certainly is of 
great value as a history of religious thought and life all over Evangel- 
ical Christendom. 

We can not more than glance at the rich variety of topics. The 
history of the convention, admirably written by the editor, prefaces 
the book ; and is followed by addresses on the state of religion in all 
countries of Europe and the colonies. We have been much interested 
in the hopeful report of Dr. De Coppet, which shows us that Protést- 
antism has yet a vigorous life in France; and his views on the ben- 
efits of a connection with the State are worth our thought, accus- 
tomed as we Americans are to look only on one side of the question. 
The sketches of German history by Krummacher and Tholuck are 
somewhat chilling as to the present state of Lutheranism ; yet they 
anticipate a reaction in favor of a sounder faith since the school of 
Strauss has reached its last materialistic result in the Alte und 
Neue Glaube. All will read with interest the letter of the Old 
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Catholics to the Alliance, expressing such generous sympathy with 
the aims of Protestantism after unity. The next series of essays, on 
Christian Union, isadmirable. Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, while he has 
his theory of the church invisible, is larger in his historic compre- 
hensiveness than his school in the past: and the Dean of Canter- 
bury, Bishop Bedell, and the venerable Dr. Muhlenberg in his strik- 
ing essay on Representative Communion, utter the truly Catholic 
faith of our time, in one Church of Christ as consistent with denomi- 
national difference. In our view, the next division, of Christianity 
and its Antagonisms, would have been far better had it presented less 
the polemic side of Protestantism, and brought out more fully its 
positive claims in Christian science. There is, however, much sound 
and liberal learning in the writers; and they are specially noteworthy, 
while in essential harmony, as presenting the whole truth from 
varied points of view. The essay of Prof. Christlieb exposes fully 
the forms of modern unbelief; and that of Dr. Washburn, on Faith 
and Reason, states the claims of a true Christian criticism, and the 
dangers of a false dogmatism. Drs. Cairns and Van Osterzee are both 
manly thinkers, alive to the need of a sound learning against the 
destructive school of modern neology. Inthe department of Science, 
we confess some disappointment. Yet it arises, perhaps, from the 
nature of the subject, which could hardly be handled in brief and 
popular addresses. There is in the essay of Prof. Dawson a line 
of argument against the evolutionists, worthy of a further study. 
He draws from the facts of primitive history the conclusion that 
man’s intellectual and moral characteristics reach back in clear lines 
to the earliest type, and that no period of transition, such as Darwin 
claims, can be found. The calm and dispassionate tone of all these 
essays is worthy of Christian scholars. Under the next head, of Per- 
sonal and Family Religion, we note especially the noble essay of 
Arnst, and a thorough treatment by Anderson of the moral side of 
Political Economy. We think, however, that the Pulpit demandeda 
more scholarlike and ethical view, in reference to the wants of our 
time, than we find in the addresses of Drs. Parker and Beecher. Both 
lean too much to stage effect. The division of Romanism and 
Protestantism brings out the best strength of evangelical thought. 
Dr. Dorner’s exhaustive treatise on the Vatican Council exposes with 
power the hollowness of the Roman claim to dogmatic unity. There 
is much, again, for us to ponder on the other side, in the sketch by 
Dr. Storrs of the secret of the Roman Church in her power over many 
minds of our time. Protestantism has yet to learn that its own 
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defects of theological harshness and the atomism of sect are its worst 
enemies in the battle with Rome. 

But we have only half touched the rich volume. Christianity 
and Civil Government, Missions, Social Reforms, are the remaining 
subjects ; and for many minds will have a deeper practical interest 
than all else. We commend to them the excellent arguments, on 
each side of the Voluntary Church question, by Dr. Woolsey and the 
Rev. Mr. Freemantle. The latter was heard with not a little Ameri- 
can prejudice; but his plea for the National Church is that of the 
most liberal thinkers, like Arnold and Stanley, in the English com- 
munion. Count Gasparin, on the Care of the Sick, has some ideas 
of the Protestant sisterhood, which it would be well for our devotees 
of that order to read; and every philanthropist will accept with 
delight the views of Dr. Wines on work, education, and religion, as 
the three forces of Criminal Reform. But we must not stretch this 
notice beyond due limits. None who listened to the addresses, or 
read them, can, we believe, fail to acknowledge that the Evangelical 
Alliance has proven itself to be no dramatic show of union, as its 
narrow enemies claim, but a step toward the living unity of the 
Church of Christ. 








